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LA DERNIERE ROBE DE SOIE. 


Oh, silken gown, all pink and pretty, 
Bought, quite a bargain, in the City, 


Your ill-trained soul fwu'l false has 
played me— 

No Paris gown would have betrayed 
me. 


You knew, my pretty silken treasure, 
I must not wed for love or pleasure, 
But for a settlement and title; 

Yet you encouraged his recital! 


He said—oh, faithless gown, you lis- 
tened 

While on your sheen two tear drops 
glistened— 

He said... let love to music set it, 

I'll never speak it—nor forget it! 


“No, no!” I cried, I tried to save you— 

False gown, you showed the tears I 
gave you! 

You looked discreet when first I found 
you. 

How could you let his arm go round 
you? 

You darling dress—I'll smooth your 
creases, 

I’ll wear you till you drop to pieces; 

But poor men’s wives wear cotton 
only— : 

Dear gown—I hope you won’t feel 
lonely! 

E. Nesbit. 


AFTERWARDS. 


How often, dearest, have we trod 

The ways of this green earth together, 

Taking them for the ways of God 

Which change not with the time and 
weather; 

But change comes not to us alone: 

The high woods fade with sadder 
meaning, 

Pathetic grows the vivid tone 

Of spring’s.quick uplands heavenward 
leaning. 


Since I, companionless, have fared 

Where hill-crest lured, or white road 
beckon’d, 

The ampler prospect, now unshared, 
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Gave pause for which I had not 
reckon’d: 

Earth’s verdurous disc in heaven’s 
embrace— 


The calm survey of faéry distance 
Responsive to an absent face, 
On dual pathos made insistence. 


No more the siren brook detains 

With meadowy lilt, my feet to linger: 

Through memory-haunted paths and 

lanes 

I follow memory’s ghostly finger, 

Nor halt where pathless downs divide 

The dales of dusk from sunset heather. 

God’s morrow, maybe, side by side 

Again, we'll pace the ways together. 
Eastwood Kidson. 

The Academy. 


THE MYSTIC. 


Through all the day our loads we bear, 
By common highways we must go, 
But when at night we rest, we hear 
The Voice again, whereby we know 
Through all the rush of hurrying feet 
One walked beside us in the street. 


Then wide your spirit’s casement fling, 
Your censer fill and lift it high! 
Behold, its flame is flickering 
Because a Wind is blowing nigh; 
Look forth, and see a Shadow fall 
Upon the common roadside wall. 


“Folly!” the world may say; “We name 
Your vision empty phantasy. 
What is the flicker of a flame, 
A wandering shadow passing by 
But we, we know Who went unseen 
Our censer and the world between. 


9” 


O ye that walk this dusty place, 
Whose spirit in the clamor reels, 
Whose ears are filled with nothingness, 
Unmeaning drone of endless wheels, 
Come walk with us, and you shall learn 
Whose Hands their mighty axles turn. 


’Tis but our nightly way we tread 

With dizzy brain and bruiséd feet, 

While clouds of dust all fiery red 

Sweep to the sunset up the street, 

Yet the gloom quivers. Hush! 

hark! 

Who was it called us from the dark? 

Lucy Lyttleton. 


and 


The Spectator. 














Modern British Art and the Nation. 


MODERN BRITISH ART AND THE NATION. 


Between fifty and sixty years ago 
John Pye, the engraver of Turner, 
wrote a book which he called “The 
Patronage of British Art.” In this he 
gave a history of “the rise and prog- 
ress of art and artists” up to, and dur- 
ing part of, his own time. The word 
“patronage” is now repugnant to the 
artist, who prefers to take his stand 
upon the more healthy basis of de- 
mand and supply which rules other 
branches of work. But, if we substi- 
tute the word “demand” for that of 
“patronage,” we may perhaps with 
some advantage follow up this enquiry 
begun by John Pye, and try to take 
stock of the progress of art in this 
country up to the present time. We 
may also try to forecast its probable 
future from the signs of to-day—signs 
which, in some respects, do not look 
very propitious. 

We English are not perhaps what is 
called an artistic people, but there is a 
large leaven among us exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to artistic impressions. It is 
to these that we must look for the sus- 
taining force of material support and 
appreciation without which the indi- 
vidual artist, and still more the artistic 
profession as a whole, cannot continue 
to exist. The vital question for Brit- 
ish art and artists to-day is whether 
this national body of art-lovers is in- 
creasing or decreasing; whether the 
art of to-day is maintaining its hold 
upon the people and increasing its con- 
stituency, or whether, on the contrary, 
it is not in danger of becoming only 
the cult and shibboleth of a few, and 
those few themselves out of touch with 
the large body of their fellow-country- 
men. Any one who has watched the 
progress of British art from this point 
of view must be impressed by the fact 
that it does not now excite so wide an 


interest in England as it did some 
thirty years ago. If it has not lost, it 
certainly seems to be losing its grasp 
of the mind and heart of the people. 
It is of little avail for the newspaper 
critics to write up this or that technical 
excellence, and to tell us that salva- 
tion can only be won by “art for art’s 
sake.” Even when we are told that so 
penetrating an eye as Millais saw that 
“much modern work is technically so 
good that it requires a very clever 
fellow to do anything better,” there 
is still the seed of failure in it if it 
has no national basis in the love and 
appreciation of the people. Without 
this it must still be an exotic, and, 
like all exotics, will fade away and 
die as soon as the fostering warmth 
of its own immediate surroundings 
happens to fail. 

By art which has a national basis 
we mean something which, to a con- 
siderable degree, has been evolved 
from the instincts, sentiments, and be- 
liefs common to all, and which en- 
deavors to answer some of those un- 
spoken questionings inherent in all im- 
aginative natures. Such art should 
illustrate life in its fullest sense, and 
those universal truths which belong 
to human nature, and are not only 
beautiful in themselves but are essen- 
tial to it; which fashion does not 
change, but which remain the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. If 
art does not to some extent attempt to 
do this, it cannot be called national or 
popular, because it will not appeal 
widely to human nature; and, if it be 
not national in this sense, its hours are 
numbered. A people may live, perhaps 
a somewhat stunted and incompetent 
life, without art; but art itself cannot 
live without the people, nor can it de- 
velope into its highest and fullest vi- 
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tality unless it has succeeded in cre- 
ating a public which believes in it and 
supports it because it loves it. 

If we consider on what basis popular 
belief in and love of art have generally 
rested, the answer may tell us why 
these are not so strong among us as 
we should wish them to be at the pres- 
ent day. Whatever the artist and 
the art-expert may think upon this 
question, there can be little doubt that 
this belief in and love of art have 
never rested entirely, or even chiefly, 
upon its purely technical qualities. 
“What is this about?’ “What does it 
mean?’ “What idea is it intended to 
embody?’—such are the questions 
asked by your Englishman when he 
looks at a work of art. If the art 
critic tells him that it is “an able 
rendering of certain relations of tones,” 
or “an impression of a face in a few 
masterly touches,” or “a sonata in 
brush-work,” he says, “I have never 
seen anything in nature like this; and 
it has not the beauty or elevation of 
ideas that I crave in a work of art 
which professes to be something more 
than the mere record of a natural fact. 
It is neither nature as I see it, with its 
beauty, its subtlety, its exquisiteness 
of finish, nor does it contain any 
thought or idea to stir my imagination. 
Let your experts adore it; I will have 
none of it.” 

It is a trite definition of a picture 
that it is something between a thing 
apd a thought. The tendency of to- 
day, fostered by some modern criti- 
cism, has been to regard only the 
thing, and to ignore and disregard 
the thought. This is the tendency of 
so-called, but (as we think) falsely so-- 
called “realism,” because in no true 
work of art can the intellectual and 
the material be separated. The bias of 
modern criticism towards so-called 
realism has had the same effect upon 
pictures as upon some branches of lit- 


erature, and has resulted in a grad- 


ually developed distrust of what is 
beautiful or imaginative, for fear it 
should not harmonize with what it is 
pleased to call the truth. The conse- 
quence is that modern art of this type 
is not even truly realistic, because 
with all its cleverness—and much of it 
is wonderfully clever—it is seldom 
charming, and often ugly. 

Now nature is very seldom ugly and 
nearly always charming. This ugli- 
ness is an inevitable result of the 
abandonment of the ideal, or what we 
may call the “end,” and the over-esti- 
mation of the “means” or expression of 
it. If we were compelled to decide 
whether, in art, the means or the end 
had produced the greater effect upon 
mankind, we should, I think, be obliged 
to confess that the end has it. But 
can there ever be a divorce of these 
two, the end and the means, without 
irreparable loss to art itself? If it is 
to be of an enduring kind, must it not 
invariably be the expression of an idea 
in the best possible manner? We can, 
of course, never afford to be indifferent 
to the means; on the other hand, a 
great danger to true art lurks in the 
creed which binds us only to the 
means. It is natural that the means 
alone should have a preponderating in- 
fluence with the painter, since his 
whole life is absorbed in trying to 
master technique, and he alone knows 
its real difficulty; but why should the 
critic also fall into the same trap and 
put forward technique of this or that 
fashion as the single goal of art? 

In literature what would be thought 
of the critic who even hinted at such 
a principle as this, namely, that a 
writer who has nothing whatever to 
say is worthy of admiration if he says 
it in sonorous words and well-balanced 
periods? As Jowett says in his preface 
to the “Phzedrus,” 


would not a great painter such as Mi- 
chael Angelo, or a great poet such as 
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Shakespeare, returning to earth, cour- 
teously rebuke us? Would he not say 
that we are putting in the place of Art 
the preliminaries of Art, confusing Art, 
the expression of mind and truth, with 
Art, the composition of colors and 
forms? Perhaps he might more se- 
verely chastise some of us for trying 
to invent “a new shudder” instead of 
bringing to the birth living and healthy 
creations. 

To the expert this kind of achievement 
may give some pleasure, but this pleas- 
ure wil! be limited to the expert; and, 
if he be also a true critic, it will only 
satisfy one side of him. 

This principle applies also to what 
is only the fusion into an artistic and 
symmetrical whole of any natural ob- 
ject or combination of objects, how- 
ever able that combination may be. 
If there be nothing in a work of art 
beyond this it will only appeal to the 
expert; yet it seems that towards this 
end we are driving. Those who know 
say nothing; and those who do not 
know are content to believe that art 
is after all not such an object of in- 
terest as they were taught to believe 
when they were young. Certainly art, 
as the expression of thoughts and 
ideas, has not now the hold upon the 
public which it had thirty or forty 
years ago. No doubt there are many 
causes for this. It would take too 
long to state them all, but some at 
least of them are not far to seek. 

In the first place the artist, however 
strong his individuality, cannot escape 
from the influence of his environment. 
The fashion of his chief contempora- 
ries, however much he may hereafter 
try to change and remould it by his 
own originality, will give a certain 
bent to his own work. The art-student 
is always singularly impressionable to 
the particular style and form of art in 
vogue among his successful seniors. 
To-day, the great traditions of the past 
are of little moment to him. He does 
not often enquire how it came about 
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that his older contemporaries adopted 
this or that particular style. It is 
enough for him that the modern mas- 
ters of technique have adopted it, and 
that certain writers in the press say 
that this is the only true and capable 
art of the day. He at once decides 
that he will adopt it too. 

Again, in spite of the ridiculous cant 
preached by some, that an artist 
should never think about working for 
a livelihood, the young a*tist will fear 
thet, if he ignores the art-fashion of 
his day as set by his successful seniors 
and the critics, and does only what his 
own fancy and judgment may prompt 
him to do, he may not even touch ma- 
terial success. This is a natural 
though, of course, a very obvious fal- 
lacy, because if the young artist has 
convictions and is strong enough to 
persist, he will in the end convert the 
critic, and become himself a fashion. 
Such men, however, are few and far 
between; and many years, which might 
be beneficially employed in the cause 
of national! art, may be wasted before 
such a one comes to set the balance 
right again. 

That this struggle between what the 
artist himself desires to do and what 
the fashion of the day demands, is one 
that requires remarkable staying pow- 
ers on the part of the artist, might be 
proved by a very simple instance, viz. 
by the large number of modern sub- 
ject-painters, who (in some cases, no 
doubt, unwillingly) have been forced 
into portrait-painting, and have been 
obliged practically to abandon that 
branch of art for which they orig- 
inally entered the profession. Circum- 
stanees have been too strong for them; 
and it is probable that, if no change 
in public opinion takes place in the 
next few years, we may see still larger 
secessions from that important class 
of artists which bases its claims to 
reputation and interest upon the old- 
world belief that a work of art should 
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express ideas as well as things. This 
conveys no stricture on the noble art 
of portraiture, which rests upon such 
strong foundations that no true lover 
of art would or could attack it; but it 
is no treason to confess that, though a 
fine portrait is to an expert one of the 
most fascinating achievements of the 
painter’s art, the art which is to cap- 
ture, hold, and delight people of all 
classes, and therefore become national, 
must contain something which a por- 
trait, except in very rare cases, cannot 
possess. The portrait will interest the 
few; what is called the subject-picture 
will interest the many; and a prepon- 
derance of this class of art over the 
former will always mean a larger 
art constituency and a wider demand 
for works of art. When the portrait 
is entirely in the ascendant, this de- 
mand lessens; in the same ratio the 
art constituency decreases. 

A remarkable proof of this rule is af- 
forded by present art conditions com- 
pared with those existing in England 
thirty or forty years ago, when the 
subject-picture held the lead, and por- 
traiture only a subordinate position. 
It may also be illustrated by a com- 
parison between our own peried and 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
the portraiture of which has recently 
enjoyed a veritable “boom,” accompa- 
nied by a corresponding fall in the de- 
mand for modern works of art. 

In the seventies of the last century 
the eager competition among private 
collectors of modern pictures exceeded 
anything known before, and culmi- 
nated in what is still known at Chris- 
tie’s as the “golden period.” No doubt 
many werks of a second and third-rate 
character fetched in that period prices 
far beyond their merits; and subse- 
quent sales may have brought this 
fact into somewhat prominent notice, 
and shaken the faith of that most ob- 
jectionable of all collectors or dabblers 
in works of art, the man who buys 
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solely “for the rise.”. But it might be 
well for those who deride that period 
and its high prices to turn an equally 
critical eye upon the picture-market 
of to-day. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive that the present “boom” of the 
portraiture of the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, based no doubt, at first, upon 
the genuine greatness of much of the 
art then produced, has degenerated 
into a condition of things quite as dan- 
gerous as anything which existed in 
the so-called “golden period.” One of 
the results of the winter exhibitions at 
Burlington House has been to open up 
a new mine of art wealth, both to the 
seller and the buyer, in the works of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough and their 
contemporaries. The fame of the best 
works of that time has given an arti- 
ficial notoriety and inflated price to far 
inferior productions of the same pe- 
riod; and there are those among us 
who may live to see some of these in- 
ferior works fall in value from their 
thousands to their hundreds and even 
tens of pounds. The real master- 
pieces of either period will meanwhile 
remain equally valuable since, in their 
way, they are practically priceless. 

But, apart from the question of mere 
pecuniary value, there are other dis- 
tinctions which may be drawn between 
the two periods, in regard, firstly, to 
the public estimation of and interest in 
art which they respectively displayed, 
and secondly, to the class of picture- 
buyer involved. 

We have endeavored to show that the 
present is chiefly a portrait period, and 
have gladly accepted the high place 
universally claimed for this branch of 
art; but we have also ventured to point 
out its limitations as an artistic influ- 
ence among the people, and the de- 
crease of the art constituency pari 
passu with its growth. It is not too 


much to say that, except where a por- 
trait, in addition to its own excellence 
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as a picture, happens to portray some 
well-known character, and thus be- 
comes in a sense historical, it fails to 
stir the imagination of the uninstructed 
in art. It is true that it is @ repre- 
sentation of a human being, but it 
brings with it so little of the narra- 
tive of human life, its deeds, its pas- 
sions, and its sorrows, that, outside 
the mere excellence of its technique, 
a book of cabinet-photographs will 
equally satisfy the imagination of the 
ordinary spectator. 

Photography, in its most recent de- 
velopment, is a rival power which 
must be reckoned with by artists; and 
the art made fashionable by the mod- 
ern critic, i.e. portraiture, competes 
with photography upon its own ground 
and does not care to accept points by 
using those gifts of imagination, or of 
stirring narrative and romance, over 
which photography has no power what- 
ever. The lay mind has not been slow 
to realize this, though it may not un- 
derstand the cause. It finds that mod- 
ern photography gives such an exact 
transcript of nature itself, even to its 
extreme of delicacy and finish, and 
gives this so easily and so cheaply, 
that it is satisfied with it. The more 
so because it finds itself snubbed by 
the modern art-expert when it looks 
for something beyond this in art, and 
asks for some expression of sentiment, 
story, subject, i.e. the ideal. These, 
the outsider is told, have properly 
nothing to do with art. People bow 
to this because they suppose that the 
expert ought to know, but they do so 
with a mental reservation. They say 
to themselves, “If sentiment, story, 
subject, and the ideal have nothing to 
do with art, then art can have nothing 
to do with us, and we do not want it.” 

This competition with the photo- 
graph on its own ground has led to the 
weakening or abandonment of many 
important qualities proper to art. So 
powerful has been the influence of the 
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photograph that even in color the ex- 
treme modern painter, with the ex- 
treme modern critic behind him, who 
talks of nothing but Whistler—we too 
take off our hat to Whistler, but only 
because he represents a remarkable 
though limited phase of art, not be 
cause he represents art itself—has al- 
most abandoned rich and brilliant color, 
and tries to harmonize his work as 
much as possible with the monotone of 
the photograph, so that neither in sub- 
ject nor in color does he follow na- 
ture, as the artist sees nature when his 
eye is still open to healthy impressions. 

But there is a still more serious dis- 
advantage under which the modern 
artist suffers in the eyes of the peo- 
ple whose appreciation should foster a 
national art; and this is that he has 
abandoned what used to be called com- 
pleteness—that is to say, beauty of sur- 
face, truth of detail, in fact, finish, 
that crown of all the best art of the 
past. He has abandoned this for a 
rough and powerfyl method of rapid 
impressionism, clever to a degree, a 
most brilliant compromise, but a com- 
promise which really satisfies the ex- 
pert only, because, on the one hand, 
it does not bring out the imaginative 
and romantic quality in art, and, on 
the other, does not present nature it- 
self as the majority of people see 
her. The delicacy, completeness, and 
wealth of detail displayed by nature 
are, if possible, more impressive to an 
ordinary eye than the mere aspect or 
strong impression of a fact—a fact, 
moreover, which must not be looked 
into too closely. 

But there is still another quality 
which used to be called the chief aim 
of art, and which it is now the fashion 
to ignore—beauty. This is an inevi- 
table result of photographic competi- 
tion, because, when the ideal is pro- 
scribed, the eclectic must go with it; 
and beauty in art, whether it be 
evolved from within or without, is 
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based upon eclecticism. The neglect 
of beauty has even gone so far that, 
in some cases, modern art prides itself 
upon its ugliness, and any beauty 
based upon the great art traditions of 
the past is scouted as mere conven- 
tionalism. It will seldom go out of its 
way to seek or find this once so highly 
appreciated quality; and, if it did, 
some modern critics would begin to 
talk of want of truth, as if, forsooth, 
the beautiful were not as true as the 
ugly. In this respect both artist and 
critic might well learn from the in- 
born craving of the ordinary mind, and 
enrich the sphere of art by trying to 
express some at least of the qualities 
which it craves. Ugliness will never 
charm unless it does so accidentally by 
combination with pictorial qualities of 
a higher order; and, even so, it can 
never produce the same effect upon the 
mind as fine painting joined to beauty 
and charm, or—and we must not 
wholly ignore the fact—as mere beauty 
or charm, even without fine painting, 
produee upon the ordinary man. 
Again, because subject, story, or 
what we may call narrative art, is un- 
der a cloud at the present time, the 
art of design or composition, without 
which no story can be adequately and 
impressively told, has lost much of its 
prestige. The critic ignores it; and 
the modern artist has almost ceased 
to value it. When, in reference to 
modern art, does one ever hear any- 
thing said as to the design or want of 
design shown in any picture which is 
much talked about? We used to have 
great designers among us, and no 
doubt still have artists of high excel- 
lence in this noble quality; but it is 
out of date with the modern expert. 
In France things are even worse as 
regards this particular side of pictorial 
art, in which they used to excel so 
highly; we wonder what the great 
French designers would have thought 
of the diploma and medal which the 


France of to-day published at the close 
of its 1900 exhibition. 

Design in art seems to exercise an 
influence over the human soul akin 
to that of harmony in music. Men 
who do not know are made to feel; 
and an impression is produced by the 
manner in which certain lines or 
masses or notes are brought together 
towards a particular purpose or end, 
which it is difficult to explain, but 
which cannot be denied. Composition 
or design possesses this force; and 
what may be truly called national art 
will not exist or endure if this quality 
is wanting. It is not an exotic among 
us northerners, but is to a great ex- 
tent inherent; and in this respect it is 
unlike many of the imported and eva- 
nescent qualities, so dear to the mod- 
ern critic, which have no deep root 
here, and are foreign to the nature of 
English art. The accidental and the 
exotic may have in them a certain 
evanescent charm; but a_ universal 
truth cast in harmonious form will last 
for ever. Harmony of design is in- 
deed one of the great qualities of art, 
which, with others already mentioned, 
distinguishes it from mere photography 
or mechanical reproduction of any 
kind. It is chiefly by the expression 
of these qualities that the art of a coun- 
try will gain influence over the hearts 
and minds of the people; and just in 
proportion to its strength in this re 
spect will be the strength of its 
claim to be considered a_ national 
art. 

Now with all the failings that may 
be discovered in the art of forty years 
ago, it certainly made an impression 
on the national mind, which would 
seem to show’ that it responded to 
something inherent in the national tem- 
perament. People flocked to see it; 
they talked about it; and finally they 
bought it, having competed for it in 
a manner which testified to their be 
lief in it. This art had behind it the 
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Preraphaelite movement, which, with 
all its faults—and from a purely artis- 
tic point of view Preraphaelitism con- 
tained much that was weak, sometimes 
even childish—had grasped to the full 
the salient principle. that art is the ex- 
pression of ideas. Because these 
young artists absorbed and believed 
in this creed, and worked it out in 
practice, they were accepted at once 
by thousands who had never been 
stirred by any art, however able, 
which expressed only art itself. None 
of the faults of the school are insepara- 
ble from this principle; and there is no 
reason, except that of the fatal lim- 
itations of human gifts, why the best 
and ablest painter should not also be 
the greatest artist, ie. the one who, 
while he is able to create what is of 
universal interest to mankind, can also 
express it in the best possible manner. 
The Preraphaelite school could not 
quite attain this, except perhaps in 
some of the works of its ablest expo- 
nent, Millais; but it often touched and 
tried to express universal truths of vi- 
tal interest to all men, and, in spite of 
certain mannerisms and even affecta- 
tions, expressed them so that all who 
ran might read. Hence its wide recog- 
nition and influence. 

The art of dexterous brush-work, 
which is called “frank,” the art in 
which “tones and values” alone have 
the mastery, may excite the enthusi- 
asm of a small coterie of painters and 
their critics, but at best it will only be 
a sectarian cult or fashion of the day, 
and will neither last nor spread. The 
art which is to have a wide influence 
should have these qualities indeed, if 
possible, and shoud be constantly 
striving for every new technical excel- 
lence that can be acquired by the art- 
ist; but it must have far more than 
these before it will be able to stir the 
hearts and minds of men. Ideas, too, 
are necessary; and without these the 
clever brush-work will fall flat and the 


nicely-calculated values will prove 
valueless. 

It was because the Preraphaelites 
adopted this principle that, in spite of 
their shortcomings and sometimes poor 
painting, they became a force; and it 
was by means of this principle that 
they widened in this country the in- 
terest taken in art to an extent which 
has never been equalled before or 
since. The influence of art on the na- 
tional mind culminated when it was 
most vigorous as a language of ideas. 
That influence declined directly art 
per se began to take precedence and to 
limit its aims to the expression of it- 
self and its technical cleverness alone. 
The final blow was given to it by the 
exaggerated interest in portraiture to 
which we have already referred. 

Now what is the chief difference be- 
tween the present day and that so- 
ealled “golden period” of the last gen- 
eration as regards the hold which art 
has on the popular mind? In each 
period British work of the highest 
class has been “boomed,” together 
with works of second- and third-rate 
merit, so that the difference between 
the twe periods does not rest in the 
fact that inferior art-work has been 
bought and sold at absurd prices in one 
period and not in the other. The sa- 
lient difference is this, that in the 
earlier period there was a demand for 
work which appealed to a far wider 
section of the people than the small 
body of collectors who principally keep 
alive the picture-market of to-day. 

The bane of each period has been the 
man who has bought for reasons quite 
outside those which actuate the gen- 
uine art-lover. When prices run s0 
high that a certain notoriety is to be 
gained by the purchase of some picture 
which has been much talked of or writ- 
ten about, some buyer, ambitious of 
mere notoriety, will generally be 
found. In such a case the desire to 
buy will be in a ratio to the price put 
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upon the work; and, as regards the 
work itself, the buyer will, as a rule, 
eare little and know less. It is enough 
for him that it is for the moment the 
biggest thing on the fashionable side 
of the picture-market, and that no one 
else has been able to buy it at the 
price. There are also, of course, some 
—but few and far between—who, while 
possessed of ample wealth, have culti- 
vated their taste for painting so as- 
siduously as to care for the technique 
even more than the ulterior purposes 
of a picture, and who honestly prefer 
the tine portrait to any other form of 
art. Such men are a valuable asset to 
the country, and have in the past, as 
we hope they will in the future, done 
much to preserve our national treas- 
ures in this particular branch of art. 
With these true lovers of art neither 
the craving for notoriety nor the hope 
of a rise in prices should their treas- 
ures hereafter find their way to Chris- 
tie’s, have any weight. 

But outside these two classes is the 
ordinarily intelligent man, who buys 
what he loves, and loves that which 
appeals to him through something be- 
yond those qualities which captivate 
the millionaire, or those which attract 
the specially cultivated collector. We 
have written “buys,” but should we 
not more truly say “bought”? for at 
the present day this kind of buyer is 
rarely to be seen; and the weakness 
and impending extinction of his class 
is the most alarming sign with regard 
to the art of the future. The buyer 
possessed of this characteristic may be 
almost said to have become extinct as 
an active supporter of the art of his 
day. He is one who will not buy what 
he does not like for its own sake, and 
eannet honestly follow the critic into 
his one narrow groove of excellence, 
which to him may be almost distaste- 
ful. In point of fact, this sort of man 
has practically ceased to buy at all. 
Yet he was the very backbone of what 
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used to be called the “patronage” of 
British art. 

It is a question if, without some such 
customer (let us for once use this hon- 
est word of trade), the modern artist 
ean continue for many years longer to 
maintain his position. There would 
indeed still be place for the por- 
trait-painter as well as for the illus- 
trator, who is perhaps the most re- 
markable and brilliant outcome of 
modern art requirements, though pho- 
tography is pressing even him hard 
in many directions. But, without the 
picture-buyer of the class just men- 
tioned, the subject-painter, and we 
fear the landscape-painter too, would 
find it very difficult indeed to live. 
Bishop Creighton once wrote: “All art 
depends mainly upon the existence of 
a public who will give orders, a practi- 
eal detail which is generally forgot- 
ten”; and even in the high calling of 
the artist the simple law of supply 
and demand will have its way. 

Meanwhile what becomes of national 
art? Is it to be built and nourished on 
those universal objects of interest com- 
mon to all cultivated people, by means 
of which alone it can hope to win the 
love and appreciation of the many, and 
thus become national? or is it to be 
hustled off the public road by those 
who have, learnt to pronounce some 
shibboleth unknown to the majority 
of mankind, and rave about qualities 
which the ordinary sane man does not 
understand at all, but which others, 
not wholly ignorant of art, understand 
only too well? Is our art to be a mere 
fashion of the moment, the last thing 
from Paris or Japan promulgated 
through the nod of the initiated? or is 
it to found itself upon the universal 
and the eternal? Behind the former 
will congregate the few, the “experts,” 
the “knowing ones,” the “initiated.” 
The latter alone will convince and sat- 
isfy the cravings of the reasonable and 
normal man, in fact the vast majority 
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of the cultivated classes. There are 
some who maintain that really good 
art can only be an object of interest to 
the few. But is not this because 
their definition of “good art” is invari- 
ably based upon some peculiar kind of 
technique, or starts from a point of 
view which regards only technique? 
Is it not strange that literature and 
music, even in their highest forms, 
can and do appeal to the many, and 
yet that good art is to be only for the 
few? If it be true, so much the worse 
for art, and the less reason for laying 
down any fixed laws about it. 

There is another serious obstacle to 
the creation and maintenance of na- 
tional interest in art, one which the 
experts are themselves constantly in- 
creasing. All art which is to be under- 
stood and loved by a people must 
spring naturally and spontaneously 
from the native soil. Even if, as is 
necessary to all art, it be built upon 
and nourished from many sources, and 
drawn from well-tried traditions of 
many times and lands, its inherent 
heart and life must be its own; and 
even its fashions and manners, i.e. 
its technique, must in the main be na- 
tive. Specimens of the work of the 
great art-nations never look so thor- 
oughly convincing as they do on their 
own soil and in their own light. What- 
ever influences come from without 
must necessarily be of slow growth; 
and they must be derived from a 
kindred stock, or they will never be 
successfully grafted on the native tree. 
We can greatly admire the art of our 
foreign contemporaries, and learn 
from it too, without imitating it. If, 
as we are told by some, theirs is bet- 
ter than our own, we cannot make our 
own better by copying theirs, though, 
by doing so, we may lose the one or 
two characteristics in which our own 
excels. 

The art of our brilliant neighbors the 
French cannot really amalgamate with 


ours without mutual loss of distinctive 
qualities, for the respective points of 
view are essentially different. Du 
Maurier, himself born a Frenchman, 
used to insist with animation upon this 
difference, comparing the charm of a 
child painted by Millais with the ab- 
sence of charm in one painted by a 
Frenchman. Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough, and every other able English 
artist, see a subject from what we may 
eall the essentially English point of 
view; and the English artist who tries 
to adopt the French method, however 
good it may be, will generally do so at 
the risk of losing this distinctive qual- 
ity of the best British art. The same 
principle applies to the marvellous art 
of the Japanese. Their art is one of 
the strange gods that we are now told 
to worship and imitate; but could there 
by any possible means be a natural 
and convincing blend of our northern 
impulses—noble ones (as we think) on 
their own lines, with great traditions 
behind them—and this remarkable sun- 
lit fountain of art which has sprung 
spontaneously in direct natural growth 
from its rich eastern source? Those 
critics who talk of the “conventions” 
and “hide-bound traditions” of our art 
are surely themselves trying to bind 
heavy burdens on the English art of 
the future when they try to force these 
foreign elements into the art of a 
country with which they have no affin- 
ity. Artists, at least those who think 
as well as paint, do not make this mis- 
take; and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Clausen, professor of painting at the 
Royal Academy, said in one of his lec- 
tures, after praising the beautiful art 
of Japan, that “he did not think it al- 
together good for our art to come un- 
der its influence, and we could not as- 
similate it.” 

But it is only an art appealing to the 
sense of technique alone that the ad- 
vanced school of critics will accept, 
and the intellectual side of art they 
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will not recognize. Meanwhile they 
forget that they are preaching this 
creed among a people not naturally en- 
dowed with a subtle sense of the kind 
so strongly developed in the Japanese 
and, to a less degree, in the French; 
while on the other hand the English 
are naturally gifted with a strong ap- 
preciation of the intellectual and imag- 
inative sides of art. The purely tech- 
nical art of a foreign type they will 
never, as a nation, absorb. Are they 
then never to be nourished on the food 
they really crave and can assimilate? 
This modern polyglot language of so- 
called art appeals oniy to specially 
trained intelligences, and will never 
attain a natural growth here or gain a 
firm hold on the northern mind. In- 
deed it can never be more than a 
highly cultivated exotic. 

Lord Leighton in one of his ad- 
dresses said, “I believe that an art 
desired by the whole people and fos- 
tered by the whole people’s desire 
would reflect some of the best qualities 
of our race; its love of nature, its im- 
aginative force, its healthfulness, its 
strong simplicity.” That great im- 
aginative genius and embodiment of 
shrewd common-sense, Sir Walter 
Scott, wrote in his diary:— 


“All the Fine Arts have it for their 
highest and more legitimate end and 
purpose to affect the human passions, 
or smooth and alleviate for a time the 
more unquiet feelings of the mind, to 
excite wonder, or terror, or pleasure, 
or emotion of some kind or other.” 
And, after speaking of poetry, he con- 
tinues: “In painting it is different; it 
is all become a mystery, the secret of 
which is lodged in a few connoisseurs, 
whose object is not to praise the works 
of such painters as produce effect on 
mankind at large, but to class them 
according to their proficiency in the 
inferior rules of the art, which, though 
most necessary to be taught and 
learned, should yet only be considered 
as the gradus ad parnassum, the steps 
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by which the higher and ultimate ob- 
ject of a great popular effect is to be 
attained. ... As I speak to myself, I 
may say that a painting should, to be 
excellent, have something to say to 
the mind of a man like myself, well- 
educated, and susceptible of those feel- 
ings which anything strongly recalling 
natural emotion is likely to inspire.” 


It is, to say the least, a strange co- 
incidence that, while the advanced art- 
critic has been doing his best to dis- 
sociate subject and narrative of any 
kind from what he calls art, in music 
of late years we have witnessed, under 
the guidance of its advanced school, a 
phase of something equally revolu- 
tionary, though in a directly opposite 
direction. Since the birth of the Wag- 
nerian school strong efforts have been 
made to express by music all kinds of 
ideas, foreign to the sublime imper- 
sonality hitherto associated with that 
art, and to introduce the musical rep- 
resentation of narrative, subject-story, 
and description, professing to be realis- 
tic, which the painter of to-day with 
his own art, hitherto built mainly on 
those lines, is now forbidden to 
attempt. 

Though the interests of the artist are 
involved with much that is written 
here, this paper is not intended as a 
direct appeal to him. We have ven- 
tured to point out certain principles 
which we think account in a great de- 
gree for the decreasing popularity of 
art in this country; but the artist will 
not be much influenced by the advice 
of any one outside his own special cir- 
cle. He will go his own way, be- 
lieving, no doubt rightly, that he wili 
only do with power and charm what 
he himself honestly feels and believes; 
but we may be permitted to express 
regret that his feelings and beliefs 
should to-day so often wander after 
strange gods, away from those larger 
interests which are shared by his 
fellow-men. 
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Less still do we hope to influence the 
modern art-critic who has adopted the 
“art for art’s sake” creed, though he 
holds a very feeble position by the side 
of the artist who fights under the same 
banner. The artist, at least, knows 
what he means, and why he means it; 
and his strenuous pursuit of a most 
difficult art, where high technical ex- 
cellence is hardly to be obtained even 
by the ost clever, enables us to un- 
derstand how easily he may lose his 
sense of proportion, and place the part 
before the whole. He has given all he 
has for this, and may easily forget 
that a still more excellent thing should 
be bound up with it; and that, if his 
efforts are not employed as a means 
to reach this, much of his labor has 
been in vain. But where is the apol- 
ogy in the case of the critic who holds 
this special creed? By what practical 
work has he attained his right to hold 
it, or to preach this worship of tech- 
nicality? And yet some modern crit- 
ics out-Herod Herod in their purely 
technical exclusiveness, and brand as 
Philistines all who disagree with them. 

We would rather appeal to a larger 
and, as we believe, more important 
tribunal, the educated public, not to 
the art-faddist. After all, it is to pub- 
lic opinion at its best that the appeal 
of the artist must be made, both in- 
dividually and collectively; it is from 
this alone that he will receive not only 
the praise and sympathy which will 
encourage hivn to go on with his work, 
but the material help which the pub- 
lic demand for that work can alone 
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supply. But this powerful body, the 
true foster-mother of the arts, will not 
resppnd to the attractions of the hybrid 
now so largely advertised. The tech- 
nical canons imported from alien 
shores do not give either the loveliness 
of nature as seen by the ordinary ob- 
server here, or the charm and dignity 
of the art which is based upon the 
well-known and long accepted tradi- 
tions of the past. The nation will not 
respond warmly even to qualities of 
really high technical capacity alone; 
it will demand more than this to rouse 
it from its growing indifference. It 
will demand that high technical skill 
shall be used as a means to an end, as 
a language with which to express 
thoughts and ideas, not as a mere rec- 
ord of facts, however clever and pow- 
erful may be their reproduction in 
form and color. If modern art is to 
become in any sense national, or to be 
anything but a very bad third after 
literature and music in its influence on 
humanity, it must rise to heights which 
will enable it to say, with Macaulay’s 
spirit of literature, 


Mine is the world of thought, the world 
of dream; 

Mine all the past, and all the future 
mine. 


We may end by saying that this is in 
no sense a defence of “academic art,” 
so called, but the expression of a wish 
to see the intellectual and emotional 
sides of art resume the high place 
which they held during its best pe- 
riods in the past. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A GENTLEMAN WITH TIDINGS FROM 
THE KING. 


My lord had little pleasure of his 
drive in the dark. To hold in his 
arms a body cold and still, a body that 
swayed helpless with every jerk of the 
coach, was scarce the victor’s pleasure 
he had worked for. When they 
stopped to change the horses she made 
no motion nor sound. When they 
came to his house at Grateley in the 
bitter cold of the early morn she let 
him lift her from the coach and bear 
her in and set her down in an upper 
room. 

“Zounds, you might be a 
cried my lord angrily. 

Rose lifted her face to his. 
dark eyes gazed at him deep-sunk be- 


corpse!” 


Great 


low her white brow. The dainty 
curves of her cheeks were gone: he 


saw them haggard and dull and damp, 
and she stooped in her chair, and the 
graceful form was shapeless. 

My lord turned away with a. mut- 
tered oath and went out. 

The same French yalet that had be- 
guiled her brought her a tray of meat 
and wine, and putting it down with a 
flourish and a bow saw her dull eyes 
gazing at him, and started and stam- 
mered something, and fled. 

She tasted nothing, she sat still, lean- 
ing forward, her hands on her knees, 
gazing at nothing, while the morning 
light broke pale through the misty air. 
There were no thoughts, no fancies to 
torture her, for her mind was numb. 
And at last, the sun was high 
and bright above the plain, her weari- 


when 


ness brought her sleep. 
Twilight was falling when my lord’s 
her. She 


flush- 


woke 
cried, 


her shoulder 
“You?” 


hand on 


started up. she 


ing, and then, “Ah, yes, yes,” in a low, 


piteous voice, and sank down again. 


“Art rested, child?” says my lord 
tenderly, and bent to kiss her. She 
Now 


shuddered and shrank away. 
she could feel, and she started up and 
faced him. 

“You dare, my lord?’ she crited. 
My lord flushed, but “Rose, 
will you take me so?” he said, not un- 
gently. “I mean you well, but you 
make me mad with your taunts. And 
have I given up nought for you? At 
this hour I. should be with the King. 
He had summoned me, and but that I 
cared for you more than honor I'd be 
Child, I’ve cast my 


why 


with him now. 

very honor away for you—is it like 
that I do not love you?” 

“Your honor!” said Rose, in a 


low, scornful voice, and her pale lip 
curled: an instant her dark eyes 
flashed. 

My lord’s arm gripped hard on her 
waist, but he bit his lip, and after a 
moment, “Ay, you can sneer at me,” 
he said, “but what would your Beau- 
jeu have done for you? Net that, nor 
the least part of it?” 

“Oh, you are 
Rose, and a little color 
dull cheek; “M. de Beaujeu had some 
care for his honor.” 

“Had he ever a care for you?” cried 
flushing darker. “And, 


cried 
to her 


right,” 
came 


indeed 


Sherborne, 





egad, his honor—a traitor, a liar, a 
nameless ai 
“Need you make yourself fouler 


yet?’ Rose cried. She drew herself up 
and looked down proudly at his glaring 
eyes: “Sure you take a strange way 
to commend yourself, my lord—to show 
yourself in all your vileness, to tell me 
you have no honor left.” 

He startéd back. She drew herself 


up unblushing. “Before God, my 
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lord, I had rather be myself, even my- 
self, than you—you!” she cried. 

My lord scowled at the ground: he 
was trembling a little, then: “Bah, we 
will see that, mistress!” he cried 
hparsely, and moved towards her. And 
she waited him very still. 

But his bloodshot eyes met her proud 
scorn, and he checked, and, “Ah, 
Rose!” he cried, and flung out his 
hands to her. 

There was loud tapping at the door, 
and, “Pardon, milor, pardon,” and the 
head of the French valet appeared. 
“Gentleman say ’e ’ave tiding from ze 
King.” 

“From the King?’ cried Sherborne, 
turning. 

“Milor,” says the valet, bowing and 
held open the door. My lord gave one 
backward glance at the girl’s proud 
eyes, and turned with a groan and 
hurried out. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR. HEALY WEARS A WHITE FLOWER. 


Mistress Nancy Leigh and Mr. 
Healy met in the narrow wainscoted 
passage. With an air of great awe 
Mistress Leigh shrank away into a re- 
cess and drew her skirts tight about 
her and made room for him to pass. 

“Sure, you have a most delectable 
grace,” says Mr. Healy, smiling down 
at her. 

Mistress Leigh’s eyes were modestly 
downeast before his magnificence. 
“Sir, sir, I doubt I detain you,” says 
she in a still small voice; and she re- 
mained fixed in the narrow recess, but 
let her skirts fall to hide the golden 
broidery on her slim ankles. 

“°Tis purely scandalous in you, in- 
deed,” says Mr. Healy, and composed 
himself against the opposite wall to 
look at her, for the light was falling 
glorious through the dark golden hair 
to the cream-white of her neck, and a 


dimple was trying to come in her 
cheek. 

“IT do trust, sir, I am not in your 
way,” she murmured. 

“Will you tell me now, am I like a 
mouse?” Mr. Healy inquired gravely. 
Her bright eyes were lifted to his. 
“°Tis yourself is so like a kitten,” Mr. 
Healy explained. 

Mistress Leigh came out of her cor- 
ner to curtsey. “La, sir, you are too 
kind!” she cried. “And how soon 
shall [ be a cat?” 

“My dear,” says Mr. Healy, ap- 
proaching her, “I think you will be a 
kitten still when you are a grand- 
mother.” The dainty color in her 
cheeks darkened a little, and she drew 
away. Mr. Healy put forth his long 
arm and surrounded her. “Sure you 
have run away often enough,” says he 
with decision. 

She leant back against his arm. 
“La, sir, could I dare impede your 
magnificence?” she cried, looking up 
at him, and the djmple would not be 
denied. 

“You have led my magnificence a 
dainty dance, indeed. Have you a rea- 
son for it at all—Kit?”’ Mr. Healy 
drew her closer, and looked down into 
her eyes. 

“Sir.” says she demurely, “I love my 
own name.” 

“Nancy.” says Mr. Healy, and ap- 
peared to think about it. “Nancy— 
sure "tis as daintily naughty as your- 
self. Now why do you run away 
continuous, Nancy?” He paused for a 
reply. 

Nancy hung her head. “I think Mr. 
Healy is the dullest man in all the 
world,” says Nancy. 

“Sure, Nancy dear, but you'll let him 
look at you, for ‘tis the daintiest 
sweet face in all the world that you 


” 


have and——,” she lifted her dimpling 
blushing face, and Mr. Healy con- 
cluded with kisses. 


Then there broke upon them Beau- 
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jeu’s voice. “Healy! Healy! Here, for 
God’s sake!” and there was something 
wild in his ery. 

“Nancy, dear,” says Mr. Healy, “I 
bad better find him than he us,” and 
kissed her again and departed, crying, 
“Wait me now!” 

For on M. de Beaujeu there had 
broken a woman, red-faced and dis- 
traught, crying: “Mossoo, mossoo, is 
my mistress here? Your man he says 
she be not.” 

Beaujeu stared at her a moment and 
knew her for Rose’s maid. “Here? 
How could she be?” she cried. 

“There was a Frenchy man come to 
her last night, did tell as how you was 
wounded and was crying for her and 
did take her away in a coach.” 

“Where was she then?” 
Beaujeu. 

“She was biding in ferryman’s cot- 
tage by Isleworth. And have she 
never come here, then?’ the elderly 
maid sobbed. “Dear heart, dear heart! 
--and I never did like they Frenchies.” 

Beaujeu sprang up and rang the 
bell, “What hour was this? What 
like was the coach?” he said sharply. 
time he come,” the maid 
sobbed. “My lord Sherborne had been 
with her the night before and she did 
pack him out in a stamping rage in- 
deed. Ah, mossoo, do’e think then——” 

“Healy! Healy! Here, for God’s 
sake!” cried Beaujeu. And as Dubois 
came in answer to the bell, “A horse, 
at once!” and he moved to his pistols. 

Mr. Healy came in and stared at the 
sobbing woman. 

“That scoundrel Sherborne has dared 


cried 


“Sunset 


kidnap Mistress Charlbury,” growled 
Beaujeu, busy over his pistols. we | 
must go. Healy——” 

“But the work here?’ cried Mr. 
Healy. 


“Curse the work!” growled Beaujeu. 
“Eh, and the King and the Prince?’ 
“Curse the King and the Prince!” 

Mr. Healy looked at him a moment 
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smiling, then sprang to the door: “I'wo 
horses, Dubois!” he cried. 

Beaujeu looked up from his pistols. 
“You?” he asked. 

“She may well need the pair of us.” 

“Thank you,” said Beaujeu. 

Mr. Healy ran upstairs to Mistress 
Leigh: “I will have to be going,” says 
he. 

She gazed a moment wide-eyed, then 
drew away frowning. “Oh. you want 
no more of me now,” says she with 
some scorn. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Healy, taking 
her hand, “There is a very noble lady 
lying in the power of a nasty knave. 
’Tis not you will blame me for riding 
to free her.” 

The girl turned away from him: “I 
—I doubt you will often find me hate- 
ful, Mr. Healy,” she said unsteadily. 
Mr. Healy caught her in his arms and 
held her a then kissed her 
hand and hurried off to his boots. As 
he tramped downstairs again, a white 
gillyflower, the last of the year, flut- 
tered past his eyes. He caught it, and 
looking up saw Nancy smile from the 
shadow, and he kissed her flower and 
set it in his breast. 

Beaujeu was ready and Dubois ran 


moment, 


up to announce the horses. Beaujeu 
laid his hand a moment on the sob- 


bing woman’s arm. “Try to be calm,” 
he said, “rest here: we go to save her,” 
and he strode out. 

But Mr. Healy took Dubois by the 
button: “Dubois, my friend,” says he, 
“while I am gone, let no man pass the 
door-posts unless you know him—and 
if you do, doubt him like the devil.” 

As they turned the steep corner into 
the Strand, four men, who appeared 
to be drunk, lurched into Beaujeu’s 
horse, and one swearing caught at the 
bridle and there rose the cry, “Lug out, 
boys!” and the lurching gentlemen 
reached like one man for their swords. 

But M. de Beaujeu was in a hurry. 
He gave his horse the spur and brought 
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his whip handle crashing down on the 
wrist at his bridle. So the horse 
plunged forward, and Captain Hagan 
was overturned in the kennel, and thus 
failed of his contract. He arose with 
a bloody wrist, and very foul, and 
thereafter his friends found him mo- 
rose. Captain Hagan had _ been 
touched in his honor. 

It was Mr. Healy who came clatter- 
ing to the door of my lord Sherborne’s 
town house and demanded my lord in 
the name of the Kiag. But all the 
windows were shuttered and dark, and 
Mr. Healy must needs believe the por- 
ter, who swore that my lord had gone 
to Grateley. 

Galloping westward they took post- 
horses at Staines, and there heard of a 
coach that had passed in the night. 
A guinea to an ostler at Bagshot 
brought them news of it again, and as 
they walked their horses up the steep 
hill to the heath: ““‘We’ll be with her by 
sundown, Beaujeu,” says Mr. Healy, 
glancing at the grim, set face. 

Beaujeu gave a short, sharp laugh; 
“By sundown!” he said scornfully. 

Soon they were up on the level 
track, bare and dark through the heath. 
Then down for miles they sped, and 
on through the bronzed bracken of the 
flats. In Healy, 
boasting himself a King’s courier, was 


Basingstoke Mr. 


most urgent to know where the King’s 
army lay. “Odso, master, ye'll find 
the whole at Andover,” it was told 
him. 

And Mr. Healy, springing dust-be- 
grimed on a fresh horse, chuckled, 
“Sure now I'll be careful to do that.” 
Round the hill’s shoulder, above the 
silver line of the river, they spurred 
their reeking horses into Whitchurch, 
and took fresh beasts at the “White 
Hart.” 
horses with all skill since they must 
bear them to the end, they rode up hill 
and down under a glory of dying leaf, 
lemon yellow and crimson and brown. 


Delicately now, sparing the 
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The sun was drawing to the west when 
they came out on Andover Down, and 
the two peered keenly through the 
gathering haze. From afar came 
The little 
town was alive with troopers. Off to 
the right, down hill by a bridle track, 
went Beaujeu. Under the hedges they 
skirted round Andover town, and cau- 
tiously, fifty yards apart, came out 
again to the high road on the crest of 


flashes of scarlet and steel. 


the hill beyond. 

Then the humor of things overcame 
Mr. Healy, and he laughed aloud: 
“Sure ’tis a Julius Ceesar of a general 
says he. “Devil a picket and 
devil an outpost at all! Oh, the kind 
soul!’ But Beaujeu hunched his 
shoulders and said nothing. For Rose 


” 


there, 


had been in Sherborne’s power a night 
and a day. 

In the last pale light of a November 
sun they spurred on that infinite 
straight white road. The lean horses 
were going heavily after ups and 
downs a score, and M. de Beaujeu’s 
had stumbled more’ than once before 
high above them on the right the rose- 
red walls of my lord Sherborne’s house 
through 
golden leaves. Then a sound came 


broke glimmering sparse 
down wind to Mr. Healy’s quick ear, 
and he turned peering. There was a 
party galloping at them across the 
short turf on the left, a party that 
gained on them fast, and a “Halte 1a!” 
was borne to their ears, and swords 
waived paled at them. Mr. Healy, 
holding the pace, still gazed. “A quar- 
tette of the Blues,” says he at last, 
and turned and sat down in his 
saddle. 

“They ride three yards to our two,” 
says Beaujeu, and began to pluck at a 


pistol. 
“Just that,” Mr. Healy § agreed 
calmly. “’Tis purely inconvenient. 


Well, we will be getting over the 
breast of this hill, my dear; and when 
we have dropped out of their sight you 
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will get on my horse and incline to 
your right—and God speed you!” 

“Your horse?” says Beaujeu, staring. 

“She has less yearnings to progress 
on her nose,” Mr. Healy explained. 

“But you, man?” cried Beaujeu. 

“Since the two of us cannot get to 
the lady you had best be the one,” says 
Mr. Healy, and another shout of 
“Halt!” came clearer. 

“Can I leave you to them?” cried 
Beaujeu, with a jerk of his head 
backward. 

“IT am a man, and she is none,” says 
Mr. Healy: they were in a dip of the 
land, and he reined up sharply and 
sprang down. “Conie on now!” he 
cried, as Beaujeu stared at him, “Will 
you leave her to hell?” Beaujeu 
sprang down and up again in an in- 
stant, gripped at Healy’s hand, and 
was off at a gallop on the better horse. 
He thundered down to the bottom of 
the dip, and far out of sight of pur- 
suit lifted his horse to the palings. 
Then even from Mr. Healy he vanished 
as he turned craftily and used the 
waves of the park to hide him. 

Mr. Healy and his white gillyflower 
were left te meet four angry troopers 
coming over the crest of the hill to 
take him in the name of the King. 
And so in Grateley Manor, as my 
lord Sherborne came hastily down the 
wide stairway he saw a figure white 
with dust standing in the gloom of the 
hall. “You come from the King, sir- 
rah?” cried my lord. “What is your 
errand ?” 

At a bound the tall figure sprang 
upon him, a fierce gripe caught his 
throat, a pistol-barrel was pressed to 
his head, and “This, my lord!’ Beaujeu 
said sharply. “Take me now to Mis- 
tress Charlbury or I shoot you here!” 
And as Sherborne strove against him, 
“Be still, my lord!” he hissed, and the 
barrel pressed closer. 

Sherborne’s hands fell. He grinned 
in the dark. “So murder is one of 


your trades?” he said thickly through 
the choking gripe. 

“IT am not very patient, my lord,” 
says Beaujeu. “I desire Mistress 
Charlbury at once.” 

“But not she yeu,” Sherborne gur- 
gled. “She—” 

“One lie suffices. No more words.” 
The pistol always touching my lord 
was moved swiftly to the back of his 
neck. “No sound, no flight, or you 
die. Take me to her,” and the gripe 
was moved from throat to collar. 
“Walk!” cried Beaujeu. My lord 
turned without a word, and led on 
down the hall through the gloom. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MY LORD SHERBORNE MAKES AN END. 


My Lord Sherborne tripped, stum- 
bled, and fell forward, dragging Beau- 
jeu after him to the ground. “O’Gor- 
man!” my lord yelled. “Norris! Rut- 
ter!” And then Beaujeu’s pistul 
flashed and cracked above him. Beau- 
jeu sprang up and tossed the empty 
pistol clattering down, and flung back 
his cloak and snatched out his rapier. 
For oaths resounded, and my lord’s 
men came at a run. But my lord 
groaned from the ground. 

Beaujeu sprang to the stairway, and 
“Rose!” he shouted, full-voiced. ‘Rose! 
Answer me! _ Rose!” and breathing 
short he drew his second pistol in his 
left hand. Mr. Rutter’s rapier was 
darting at him out of the gloom ere 
he heard a faint answering cry from 
above. Beaujeu fired into the breadth 
of Mr. Rutter, and hurled the pistol at 
his face and turned and darted up. 
Mr. Rutter flung up his arms and fell 
thudding on his back. 

“Rose!” Beaujeu shouted again in the 
corridor. 

“Here! Here!” she cried, and beat 
upon the panels of the locked door. 

At a run Beaujeu hurled himself 
against it, and the lock was rent rasp- 
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ing, and he reeled into the room. Rose 
was dashed behind the door against 
the wall. He sprang to her, and, with 
the rapier held on guard across the 
doorway, caught her in his left arm. 
“Hurt, child?’ he gasped. 

“No! no!” and she clung to him and 
laughed happily. “Quite, quite safe! 
Ah, but——” 

But Beaujeu sprang away from her 
no whit too soon, and lunged at a ven- 
turous gentleman who was coming in. 
The fellow sprang back against the 
wainscot of the corridor, and even so 
was pinked. He gurgled and reeled 
sideways, and his fellows were heard 
to -check and slide along the floor. 
And Beaujeu laughed loud in the dark- 
ness, and “Another, gentlemen, an- 
other!” he cried. For as he stood 
shielded in the doorway none could 
assail him, save from his front, and 
his long arm, as he knew, and they by 
proof, reached easily to the farther 
wall. My lord Sherborne’s army ap- 
peared to mislike the position. They 
remained out of sight muttering. An 
unsteady step approached. My lord 
Sherborne’s voice rose in hoarse rage. 
“Pox on’t! Why do you wait? Do you 
fear one man? Oh, curse you for cow- 
ards! Give me a sword!” 

“Easy, now, easy, my lord——” it 
was Mr. O’Gorman. “Sure, you have 
had enough of him already——” and 
he lowered his voice muttering swiftly. 
Others joined in, and for a long while 
Beaujeu stood idle on guard in the 
dark, straining his ears vainly. At 
last: 

“As you will, as you will,” be heard 
my lord growl. “Only make an end.” 

Hurried footsteps sounded in the cor- 
ridor, and Rose stole up to Beaujeu 
and laid a trembling hand on his arm. 
“Back, child, back to the window!” 
he whispered. ‘Watch there!” 

But the feotsteps came again after a 
while, and now a dim light shone past 
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the doorway. “I'll thank you for that!” 
cried Beaujeu with a laugh, and there 
were long mutterings yet again. 

The light grew brighter a little. 
Holding wooden chairs before them 
like bucklers, Mr. Norris and Mr. 
O’Gorman edged along the wainscot. 
Then with a yell they ran together 
upon Beaujeu’s point. But Beaujeu 
sprang aside and shortened his sword 
and stabbed Mr. Norris swiftly under 
the arm, who went crashing down 
with his chair as two more swordsmen 
broke in on Beaujeu, and my lord came 
shuffling with two lanthorns to light 
the fray. The two lunged fiercely in 
the flickering yellow light, and Beau- 
jeu must needs break ground again and 
flap his cloak in their faces. While 
they fought stamping about the fallen 
chair and the dead, Mr. O’Gorman had 
cast his own chair away and drew near 
slyly, cocking a pistol. Rose ran upon 
him with a cry and caught his arm. 
Swearing, he turned upon her, and at 
that my lord flung away his lanthorns 
and sprang to them! All was dark 
suddenly, but the pistol flashed red and 
roared and a body fell with a thud. 

“Holy Virgin, ’tis himself!’ gasped 
Mr. O’Gorman. 

“Odso, have ye shot my lord?’ cried 
Beaujeu’s foes, and their blades met 
his no longer, and he heard them jump 
back. But Mr. O’Gorman yelled an 
oath and ran empty handed on Beau- 
jeu, who heard him, and moving to one 
side drove out his fist through the dark. 
Mr. O’Gorman crashed down against 
the door and lay clucking. Beaujeu 
kicked him out to the corridor, and, 
breathing hard, stood again on guard. 

“Art hurt, Rose?’ he panted. 

“No, no, indeed, but my lord——” the 
girl gasped. 

“Give him water,” said M. de Beau- 
jeu. He heard Rose murmur softly: 

“My lord, my lord——” and then give 
a cry and sob. 

H. C. Bailey. 
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CULTURE AMONG THE POOR. 


Except in its literal sense, culture is 
a word unknown among the poor. 
Cultivated and uncultivated—especially 
the latter—are favorite adiectives, but 
are used with a peculiar implication. 
“An oncultivated person” is not neces- 
sarily ignorant or rough in manner, buat 
is untrustworthy and of low moral tone, 
while “a great big oncultivated person” 
is almost past praying for. Culture, 
as a reality, exists far more generally 
than novelists and newspaper writers 
would have us believe, although evi- 
dence of it may not be apparent at the 
first glance. 

If we enquired closely into the com- 
plaints of modern deterioration of 
manners in the lower classes, we 
should find that the real sting does not 
lie in actual rudeness, but in the shock 
of receiving courtesy when respect was 
demanded. The complainants feel, in 
their modest degree, very much like 
Henry LIX. of Hochneunschlosser- 
Fichtenwald, when the American stu- 
dent, on being presented, said genially, 
“Pleased to make your acquaintance!” 

Not long ago I read a book in which 
a young and beautiful but “earnest” 
lady propounds the theory that humor 
ean only exist with partial ignorance; 
nothing is amusing if we probe deeply 
enough; to understand is to weep. I 
was reminded of her views by a re- 
cent picture in “Punch,” headed “A 
Good Start.” A servant, just arrived, 
is saying to her scandalized mistress, 
“May I harsk if my young man has 
called yet?’ It is difficult to grasp 
how any middle-ciass mistress could 
see anything startling in the question; 
how could she fail to know that it sim- 
ply meant, “Has my box come?” _ Ser- 
vants, however extravagant in other 
ways, have a rooted objection to spend- 


ing a farthing on cab fares or porters, 
and one of the most generally ac- 


knowledged uses of a “young man” is 
to carry his fiancée’s luggage from one 
situation to another. If the box is 
too heavy for him he brings a friend, 
who is also in training for matrimony, 
or failing that, an unwilling younger 
brother, but no paid help must be en- 
gaged. 

Would any of the forty thousand 
Smiths of Surbiton have done as much 
as this to repair an imagined discour- 
tesy? Happening to be in the near 
neighborhood of a woman who had 
shown me many small attentions, I 
called to see her. She was a little 
slow in answering the door, and when 
she came, said she was just getting her 
husband’s tea. Knowing that tea 
really means dinner, and that the com- 
fortless meal a workman calls his 
dinner is mercifully only his lunch, I 
declined to go in, and would not allow 
her to stay talking to me. A few 
evenings later she came to see me, a 
distance of three miles, accompanied 
by her husband in his Sunday best. I 
was rather puzzled by the visit, as they 
seemed to have nothing special to say, 
and it must have been quite two years 
later that I received the explanation. 
“When you said as you wouldn’t keep 
me, I felt aa if I could have cut my 
tongue out! I’d only spoke of his tea 
to account for being so slow coming 
to the door. My husband was as put 
out as could be. ‘Why did you go for 
to say that about my tea? he says. 
‘What did my tea matter whether I 
had it or no? ‘Well,’ I says, ‘if it’s my 
last word, I never said it to hinder 
her coming in.’ And after that noth- 
ing would do but we must both take 
the tram and go and see you, to show 
that no harm was meant by neither of 
us.” These people, I must add, were 
in an entirely independent position, 
and my only business connection with 
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them was in having helped to nurse 
the mother-in-law, and being over- 
pressed with work at the time, I had 
done remarkably little for her. 

One sign of culture common among 
the poor at the present day, and com- 
paratively rare in the upper classes, is 
love of the natural freshness, simplic- 
ity and innocent credulity of early 
childhood, coupled with intense dislike 
and distrust of precocity in any form. 
A little girl, some weeks short of four 
years old, the youngest child of a 
steady-going agricultural laborer, ut- 
terly shocked her elders by announc- 
ing, “I dohn’ believe Santy Claws puts 
the things in our stockins,—it’s just old 
mother!” They were ashamed to 
think they had nourished up such an 
esprit fort, and greatly relieved a year 
later when, rationalistic interpreta- 
tions being temporarily obscured by the 
miraculous arrival of a baby sister, she 
was overheard telling her school-fel- 
lows. “Father’s brought home some 
holly boughs to sweep the chimley so’s 
Santy Claws wohn’ dirty hees white 
whiskehs when he comes down,” and 
immensely pleased when, the baby 
having reached the age of eight weeks, 
she said, pityingly, “Pore baby, it do 
seem a shame she’s never had no birf- 
day yet!” 

Even those of the poor who are in 
the constant habit of reading good lit- 
erature never seem to have the dim- 
mest perception of distinctive style. 
Macaulay might equally well have 
written “Pilgrim’s Progress” as an es- 
say upon it, and I had considerable 
difficulty in persuading one of the most 
intelligent of my patients that “Adam 
Bede,” “Jane Eyre” and “East Lynne” 
were not written by the same person. 
Another patient always kept a copy of 
the “Inferno” close at hand, and I be- 
lieve derived great satisfaction from 
reading it, but I am absolutely certain 
that she would have readily accepted 
the poems of Adelaide Proctor, or Mrs. 
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Hemaus, as being the work of Dante. 
That the same person should publish 
both prose and poetry would, however, 
be inconceivable. 

This complete insensibility to style is 
not without practical effect in daily 
life; it adds to the ease with which 
mischief is made, not only between 
employers and employed, but between 
one neighbor and another: stories bear- 
ing complete internal evidence of entire 
falsity find instant credence. . No one 
thinks of saying, “Why, that’s a word 
I never heard old Mrs. Brown use in 
her life, and I’ve known her thirty 
years,” and one but rarely hears the 
objection, ““‘Well, he may ha’ said it, 
but it don’t sound to me like his us’al 
way o’ talkin’.” In the upper classes 
a rudimentary perception of style can 
be detected at a very early age. Un- 
truthful servants are often taken aback 
by the unhesitating way in which a 
child of four or five will reject spuri- 
ous utterances attributed to parents or 
older brothers and sisters, while swal- 
lowing with complete credulity the 
most improbable statements about per- 
sons of whom she knows very little. 

This unconsciousness of the existence 
of style throws an air of improbabil- 
ity over tales of which the relaters are 
quite unaware. Asked to account for 
a furious fight which had taken place 
on the lower deck. a bluejacket told 
his captain: “Well, sir, all I says to 
‘im was, ‘Thomas, will you kindly get 
out o’ my hammick? ” and after com- 
pleting the narrative on these lines he 
was genuinely astonished at the unbe- 
lief with which it was received. 

The poor are as a rule strangely in- 
capable of the art of letter-writing. A 
mother will correspond for years with 
a son in America, or a married daugh- 
ter “in the north,” and neither will suc- 
ceed in giving the other more than the 
haziest and most incorrect ideas of 
situation and surroundings. The me- 
chanical difficulties of writing and 
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spelling have nothing to do with the 
matter; many of the baldest and emp- 
tiest epistles look like the original of 
a lithographed circular and are fault- 
less in spelling, while by far the best 
letter I ever saw written by any poor 
person is the following, sent by the 
wife of a peasant farmer to a lady 
whose pet dog she had received as a 
boarder :— 


Dear Madam Whith one thing and a 
nother i do not seem to get much time 
for writing my husbant told me to 
write all last Week the days do seem 
to come and go so quicke i am glad it 
is a friend i am writing to and I am 
sure you do not mind me haveing keep 
you waiting so long for a letter and 
Dear old trap as been all right had 
annything been the mather i should of 
write at once Dear old trap is quite 
at home he do not mind I dont know 
how meny times a day he do want to 
wash the baby and the gambles he do 
keep them in thear place my husbant 
he shant come in the house we have to 
hold him when he do come from Work 
but as soon as he do see who he is he 
do not know how to make enough of 
him he would not want anny Water to 
wash in if he would let trap do it for 
him he has taken so much to evelyn 
that he will follow her annywere she 
do go out to he do play with her the 
main of his time you should see him 
sit down between the two When they 
do have some thing to eat of course 
he do come in for a big bit some times 
he do not get any allen moshley as a 
bit for him he do take it so gentle from 
the baby that he do laugh Dear madam 
i must not for gat to tell you abaut 
bakeing day last Week of course it 
was some thing new for trap to see 
he is so much like a Christian Well he 
did look at me and like talk to me as 
much as to say What are you doin 
then he would stand up on two legs 
and Walk a round the table as much 
as to say i never see any thing like 
that before he do make us all laugh 
at him he is very good i am sure he is 
such a good dog i think in your trouble 
must make you laugh hoping i have not 
put in to much but i Was bound to 


tell you abaut trap so i think to close 
for the present hopeing you are still on 
the mend not forgating to thank you 
very much for your kinds i do remain 
— —trap is haveing fine sport i have 
got the same biscuits as you had i sent 
to C— for them. 


If by chance the sons enter into de- 
tail it is not always understood. A few 
years ago a somewhat turbulent pri- 
vate wrote to his mother: “I am sorry 
you had no letter last week, but I ama 
defaulter and it gives me a heap of 
extra work.” The good woman most 
excusably took the unknown for the 
magnificent, and in reply begged him 
not to be too hard on the others, but 
to remember he had been a private 
himself. I regret to say that he 
roared with laughter and read the let- 
ter aloud for the benefit of all who 
shared his room. 

At the present day it is a sign of im- 
permeable middle-age to mention the 
words “inherited capacity” but how 
ean one help contrasting the empti- 
ness of the letters, whether of business 
or affection, commonly written by the 
poor, with the fact that at three or 
four years of age a professional man’s 
child will ask for a pencil and paper, 
scrawl industriously for a few minutes, 
and then volunteer to read a “letter,” 
which generally proves to be a tolera- 
bly clear record of all the facts that 
have specially interested him during 
the previous forty-eight hours? And at 
the age of seven or eight, even when 
much hampered by difficulties of execu- 
tion, he will produce, without any as- 
sistance, a far better composition than 
the most intelligent servant in the 
house. 

But even the smallest power of let- 
ter-writing is a wonderful protection 
from injustice. A large employer of 
labor once showed me as a curiosity a 
pencilled note he had received from a 
man summarily dismissed by an over- 
seer for some alleged breach of rules. 
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Nearly every word was misspelt, and 
the words themselves were uncouth, 
for the final sentence was, “Be I to 
shape on the screen?’ As the master 
restored the document to his pocket- 
book, he said, casually, “It would have 
taken him an hour to tell me as much 
as this, and then I should not have 
been able to make head or tail of it. 
He stammers horribly.” 

A small telegraph-boy, muck perse- 
cuted by his seniors, one day flew into 
a violent rage, and fury temporarily 
supplying the lack of muscle he re- 
duced them to such a condition that 
they made a formal complaint against 
him of aggravated and unprovoked as- 
sault. Three days later the fiery 
morsel received a formidable blue-lined 
official paper requesting him to “State 
his reasons in writing for having 
forced soap and blacking into the eyes 
of Messenger G.” Nothing daunted he 
asked the most favorably-disposed of 
the lady clerks for a new pen, and sent 
in such a pertinent reply that he was 
fully exonerated, and his enemies were 
rather superfluously warned “not to let 
it occur again.” 

A knowledge of elementary science 
is spreading rapidly. One woman se- 
riously complained to me because a 
nurse had not “filled the glass right 
up” when disinfecting a thermometer; 
and a man patient was most insistent 
in his desire to know the cubic con- 
tents of his room. He would not be 
contented with a rough calculation: it 
had to be worked out to what sailors 
eall an “affygraffy,” a word that I can- 
not find even in a German dictionary, 
but which I imagine corresponds to 
the tenth place of decimals. Luckily 


he had never heard that it is necessary 
te subtract the cubic contents of the 
furniture from the amount, or I should 
have been obliged to advertise for a 
nurse with a knowledge of conic sec- 
tions. In a north country town I was 
once stopped in the street by a chim- 


ney-sweep, who told me that he had 
been asked to clean a chimney in a 
house where there had been a case of 
fever, and enquired if it would be 
safe for him to do so. “I suppose the 
place has been disinfected?” “Ay, but 
Ah doot they’ve disinfected the chim- 
ley.” He presently told me that he 
had not washed for forty years, and 
having survived that I thought he must 
be strong enough to risk battle with 
any enfeebled germs hiding behind 
soot flakes. 

Standirds of propriety and even mo- 
rality vary strangely but are never 
entirely; absent. “He’s droonk, yon 
mon,” said an experienced child of nine 
or ten in a matter-of-fact manner, en- 
tirely free from any tinge of surprise 
or blame; but, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, she added, in tones of stern con- 
demnation, “and it’s not Saturday, 
nayther!” 

“Danny’s a bit improved from what 
he wasj he used to be a naifil boy,” 
said an elder sister.’ I dared not ask 
from what a life of sin satin-cheeked 
Danny had been rescued, but she gave 
me an adequate measure of his depths 
of infamy by adding, “When he come 
indoors now he do remember to take 
his hat off!” 

“Then you married rather late in 
life?” said a friend of mine to a re 
tired butler, in whose house she was 
lodging. “Yes, ma’am, but,” in a 
husky and triumphant whisper, “/’d 
had offers!’ 

Repeated visits to the same house 
are necessary before a fair idea of 
th: condition of the inmates can be ar- 
rived at. Without any intentional de- 
ception things may at the first or sec- 
ond call look better or worse than 
they commonly are. You may chance 
to find the children making a scanty 
dinner off bread dyed deep with house- 
hold jam; you may find one or more 
of them with tear-stained faces and 
hear them loudly objurgated for the 
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most trivial offences; the floor may be 
dirty and all the crockery unwashed; 
and yet you may be quite mistaken in 
thinking that any of these things are 
characteristic of the house in its nar- 
mal state. A home may seem the acme 
of discomfort when you visit it at 
eleven or twelve in the morning, but 
you would hardly recognize it in the 
evening—fioor clean and dry, fire burn- 
ing brightly, lamp lighted, children 
munching cake and drinking heavily- 
sweetened tea, or perhaps sharing the 
father’s hot meat and potatoes. 

On the other hand, what peaceful 
moments, what breathing-spaces one 
may enter on even in the stormiest and 
most wretched of households! I re- 
member visiting one cottage where, 
misled chiefly by seeing something of 
the orderly routine of middle-class fam- 
ilies, I thought myself among unusu- 
ally respectable people. Two days 
later I discovered that their moral 
standard was infinitely below that of 
their rough, unpolished neighbors, whe, 
unacquainted with any of the gentler 
means of moral suasion, assembled in 
a crowd round the house to hoot and 
throw stones; and when the police ar- 
rived on the scene it was not to dis- 
perse the mob but to arrest the 
inmates. 

One curious trait of character is that 
the sting of an accusation does not 
lie ia its truth. The poor are just as 
much wounded by being accused of 
what is so demonstrably false that the 
accusation is obviously a mere rhetori- 
cal ornament as they are by charges 
that are disputable, or even true. I 
have seen a woman reduced to floods 
of tears because a neighbor had said, 
“The vicar and the schoolmaster, and 
every one in the village knows as yours 
is the dirtiest and starvedest and 
worst-beyaved children in the whole 
place, and how you're just a mass of 
paupers living on the rates.” In vain 
I assured her that “every one” could 


see for themselves that her seven chil- 
dren were well washed, well clothed 
and as fat as butter, and received an 
average of three good-conduct prizes 
per head every year of their lives, and 
that it would puzzle any one to prove 
that she had ever had a penny from 
the union. She wept inconsolably, 
and does to this day if anything brings 
the insult to her mind. Another wo- 
man was even more afflicted because a 
man, well known to be qualifying for 
his third visit to the county asylum, 
had called her husband “a casual la- 
borer picked up on the racecourse,” 
whereas he “had a trade” and had 
only changed employers twice during 
the whole course of his working life. 

Fluent conversational powers are 
highly prized, but sometimes rouse 
jealousy and suspicion. A country girl, 
who had recently joined a Mutual Im- 
provement Class at a London suburban 
chapel, one day “walked out” with the 
class leader, and on returning told me, 
indignantly, that he had talked “about 
the Wail of China.” Finding that she 
knew the word solely in connection 
with cups and saucers, and believed 
the wall to be of the same material, I 
thought that the young man also must 
have suffered, and hunted up a tattered 
copy of “Every Boy’s Treasury of 
Knowledge,” advising her to read it. 
A few weeks later she informed me 
that she had broken off her engage- 
ment with her country lover on the 
grounds that she “couldn’t marry a 
man what wasn’t converted and hadn't 
no conversation.” 

Contrary to the professed experience 
of most writers, I find men more reti- 
cent on the subject of the suffering or 
adventures encountered in war time 
than on any other. The longest tale 
of the kind ever related to me was: 
“How'd we take the forts? Well, we 
fired at them, and they fired at us, and 
it didn’t seem to make much diff’rence, 
so we got tired of it, and we run in 
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one side and they run owt the other. I 
r’member a fellow next to me picked 
up a child’s toy gun, and he said, 
‘Can't return this as more’n a six- 
pounder, I s’pose?’” But to hear that 
old gentleman relate how he had once 
run a bristle into a hollow tooth—life 
was not long enough even in those lei- 
surable days. 

Fine phrases are much delighted in. 
“So the ad’mal he put me on his pri- 
vate stawff” was the climax of a very 
long-winded tale related to me by a 
police-constable ex-seaman gunner. I 
enquired with all due delicacy into the 
precise implication of the words, and 
found that the admiral, having acci- 
dentally discovered that the man had 
been fraudulently enlisted at the age 
of twelve, with the connivance of an 
over-zealous lieutenant, and was de- 
tained illegally and strongly against his 
wish, had put him into the galley to 
help the cook until the case could be 
enquired into and his discharge 
grantec 

Very small differences in the use of 
words are often puzzling. On examin- 
ing into the joys of an “alleged school- 
treat,” I was told by a country boy of 
thirteen, “There was a false woman 
with pipes,” and it was only with an 
effort that I recognized my old friend 
Aunt Sally. During the Spanish- 
American war a village baker pro- 
tested, ‘““T'wo thousand years and them 
Philippines ain’t altered, not a mite. 
You mind what St. Paul said of ‘em?” 

Greatly exaggerated views are held 
as to the ignorance of cooking com- 
monly found among the _ working- 
classes. A country doctor once at- 
tended the first of a County Council 
series of lectures on cottage cooking. 
He had hoped much from this new ven- 
ture, and, listening with deepening dis- 
gust as the lecturer lightly dropped 
references to gas-rings, methods of reg- 
ulating heat of ovens, etc., at the close 
he asked her if she would go with him 
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and see half-a-dozen typical cottage 
grates. She followed him silently in 
and out of the houses, and in response 
to his question, “Well, what could you 
cook there?” replied frankly, ‘‘Nothing! 
nothing at all. In the course of time 
I might boil a kettle.” “And yet all 
these ignorant women cook something 
that erables their husbands to work 
and their children to grow. What is 
wanted is that you should teach them 
how to do this just a little bit better. 
Their great-grandchildren will be dead 
of old age before country laborers 
have twenty guinea stoves. For nearly 
fifty years I have seen them obliged to 
take off the kettle before they can boil 
the potatoes, and supplied with an 
oven that will not hold the smallest 
plate in the house—and all that time 
people have marvelled that they don’t 
do more cooking!” 

Furthermore, it must not be forgot- 
ten that, whatever we may think of it, 
the cooking of “my missus” generally 
satisfies “‘my master’’—at any rate, af- 
ter he has had her under training for a 
little time. I was told recently of a 
factory giri who, the day after the 
wedding, provided her husband with 
chops burnt absolutely black. ‘Well, 
I juss put ’em in the pan and they 
come so. What had I ought to ha’ 
done?” “You'd ought to ha’ put oil in 
the pan,” replied the husband, boldly. 
As soon as she had hurried back with 
two fresh chops she soused them well 
in paraffin and recommenced her la- 
bors. After a little “language” the 
husband retreated to the public-house. 

But that kind of thing is far rarer 
than we choose to believe, and it is 
difficult for us to grasp what a gen- 
uine difference of taste there is be- 
tween one class and another. Even 
the daintiest puddings supplied by the 
charitable rich are not found palatable 
without alteration, and sugar or jam 
must always be added. “In my dear 
home we never had a pudding without 
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eurrants,” said an anzemic girl, looking 
at an excellent batter pudding with 
contempt. The givers are often so 
much offended that I have to remon- 
strate and ask, “How would you like 
it if you were expected to eat a few 
Chinese delicacies, slugs, for example, 
or eggs black with age?’ 

Not only is there a genuine difference 
in taste, but monotony, so far from be- 
ing regarded as a hardship, is preferred 
and insisted on, especially by men. 
When I have suggested this or that 
cheap and palatable dish to a prudent 
housewife, she has often shaken her 
head regretfully, “Yes, I know, m’m. 
We often had it in the kitchen where 
I was in service, and I’m partial to it 
myself, and I don’t doubt but what the 
children ’ud take to it, but my hus- 
band, he’ll eat nothing but boiled ba- 
con, or a chop, or a bit of fat beef 
baked over pertaters, and if it won’t 
run to that, ‘gimme a bit o’ brenn’- 
cheese ’n I'll know weer I am,’ he'll 
say.” 

The working man’s wife is constantly 
reproached (in papers she never reads) 
for making “heavy” pastry and pud- 
dings. Except from a dyspeptic hus- 
band here and there she would receive 
small thanks for making them light. 
“Well, what’s your idea of well-made 
duff?’ asked an officer of a grumbling 
sea-lawyer. “Why, sir, if the cook 
was worth his salt you might thrown 
a plum duff over the mast head and it 
wouldn’t never break!’ 

The cost of coals, in addition, is too 
often forgotten by those who think that 
(instead of its bringing us one stage 
nearer to periodical famines) every so- 
cial evil would be cured if only the 
poor would eat food of a lower quality. 
“Why go hungry on a piece of dry 
bread when five children could be 
well-fed on a penny-farthing’s worth of 
lentils?’ ask ardent vegetarians, for- 
getting that the bread is ready to be 
eaten, while the lentils cooked at an 


extravagant open stove would need an 
expenditure of from seven to fourteen 
pounds of coal before they were sufii- 
ciently softened to give the human 
stomach a fair chapce of being paid for 
its labor. 

I have never heard any Council 
School French (“Mrs. Jones has 
adopted the out-of-door curé,” came 
from the former pupil of a select school 
for young ladies), but I came across 
an amusing specimen of the language 
one day at the Royal Academy. Two 
young cockney clerks had come to a 
pause before a picture representing an 
elderly man and a middle-aged woman 
enjoying a quiet gossip, and referring 
to the catalogue found that it was 
named Entre nous. “You're a French 
scholar, Havant, what does it mean?” 
“Lemme see; entre, enter, nous, we, 
Enter we—eater we—lemme——” “En- 
ter we into conversation?” “Um—well 
’ with a 
deep breath, implying that strict schol- 
arship hindered him in the perform- 
ance of such enviably brilliant feats 
of constructive imagination. 


—yes—that’s what it means,’ 


German is, of course, even less 
known, and I was certainly baffled for 
a moment one day when a small farm- 
er’s wife read from her newspaper in 
tones of admiring complacency, “The 
Crown Prince’s Jar filled the edifice.” 
No one would be astonished now if his 
“Jar” shook two continents! 

I often wonder what is meant by the 
expression, in such common use among 
my patients, “seein’ life.” A young 
maidservant who had been given a 
day’s holiday to visit a peculiarly 
sleepy cathedral city said on her re- 
turn, “While I was gettin’ out o’ the 
way o’ the tram, a cab nearly rodd 
over me. Ah, you do see life there!’ 
and she never again settled down in 
the village where she had previously 
seemed perfectly happy. “Well, m’m, 
I should call the Parish Tea dull, but 
then I’ve always bin used to a deal o’ 
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life,’ said the fifteen years’ inmate of 
an almshouse. 

Letter writers in the daily 
this winter have suggested endowing 
the poor with old tea leaves, stale 
bread and pieces from the children’s 
plates. Why omit sour milk from the 
eat’s saucer? I should think little of 
the poor if I did not firmly believe that 
they would starve rather than eat the 
scrapings of nursery plates; and what 
children must be brought up in the 
bouses of people capable of writing 
such maddening insults and calling 
them charity! In a suburban kitchen 
I once accidentally witnessed a scene 
thoroughly characteristic of the decent 
poor. A charwoman and a general 
servant were sitting down to their din- 
ner, a roast joint which the latter had 
just carried out from the dining room. 
The charwoman was about to help 
herself, using the carving knife that 
was still on the dish. “Don’t use that, 
it’s dirty!” cried the servant, and pro- 
duced another. A friend told me that 
she had once observed her maid know- 
ingly and quite unnecessarily drink 
from a cup that her mistress had used. 
She said, “I cannot tell you how 
ashamed I felt of being served by a 
woman who had so far lost all sense 
of personal dignity. I could never 
like her afterwards, I was thankful 
when she left.” An exaggerated sen- 
sitiveness, perhaps, but at least a wo- 
man like that would not offer me for 
the use of the poor a feeding bottle no 
longer needed by the half-dozen puppy 
dogs for which it had been bought— 
one of my very last experiences as a 
Queen’s nurse. 

The attitude of many parents to- 
wards compulsory education is pardon- 
ably critical. “School's well enough if 
they’d teach ’em the right things, but 
they don’t,” said the father of a long 
family. “What d’you s’pose I heerd 


papers 


the master tellin’ of ’em the last time 
I was passing—the winders was open 
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and you know what size voice he has— 
‘Ah!’ he was a-sayin’—Ah, and they 
had to work so hard, ‘so hard that 
many of ’em died o’ work.’ Nice thing, 
that, to tell °em! None o’ my thirteen 
won't die 0’ work.” 

Instrumental music is very generally 
taught to artisans’ daughters, and 
whether because there is more natural 
talent in that class, or because the chil- 
dren do not begin until a reasonable 
age, they certainly play far better than 
professional men’s daughters did thirty 
years ago, when music was often stud- 
ied before the alphabet, and was the 
last lesson to be discontinued. Sing- 
ing is taught in every school and prac- 
tised in every chapel, but the quality 
of voice is so harsh that the results 
are generally discordant. The idea of 
singing as a thing to be learnt is com- 
paratively new to the poor. I remem- 
ber a servant protesting with astonish- 
ment when her young mistress had 
singing lessons. “But I thought peo- 
ple just sang or didn’t sing,”—certainly 
a consummation devoutly to be wished! 

A most common form of recreation is 
keeping pets. Sad is the fate of some 
animals left to the tender mercies of 
the ignorant! One man, tired of keep- 
ing fowls, bought ducks. Determined 
that they should be supplied with every 
luxury, he sank an old bath tub and 
kept it filled with water. After ascer- 
taining that it contained nothing to 
eat, the ducks naturally preferred dry 
land, but they had a benevolent despot 
to deal with, and he knew what was 
for their good. A wickerwork cover 
was made out of a discarded hamper, 
and the “obstrepalous” birds were held 
in their proper place. 

One man bred blackbeetles, and spent 
much of his time manufacturing neat 
cardboard pagodas for them to live in 
He worked at an eating house and was 
constantly bringing home unusually 
large specimens. “He might do 
worse,” said his wife, philosophically, 
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but most of her neighbors agreed that 

they would rather take their chance of 

the poker at some unknown date than 

endure “such ways.” They had small 

pity for her, however, for it is well 
The Contemporary Review. 


known that every marriage produces 
a child, and a woman “with any 
gumption” grasps that she can fill the 
post more becomingly than _ her 
husband. 

M. Loane. 





A MOORLAND 


A winter night was stealing slowly 
over a wilderness of moor and marsh 
among the hills. A gentle wind had 
scattered the day mist and then had 
given place to a brooding calm. Above 
a solitary farmhouse on the northern 
slope of the moor, dark gray clouds 
had gathered in the sky, while down 
towards a part of the horizon discern- 
ible between a few scattered pine- 
trees sheltering the lonely dwelling, 
gleamed a thin line of steely light. To- 
wards the west, the outlook changed 
to the splendor of the afterglow. 
There, nothing was suggestive, like the 
white line among the pines, of desola- 
tion. Beyond the range of hills 
seemed to stretch a land of summer, 
with mountains. and lakes and rivers, 
beside an island-studded sea—a para- 
dise of lovely color seen through the 
golden haze of a perfect noon. This 
glorious light, spreading across the 
waste, transformed the withered grass 
and heather into masses of flame, and 
was reflected in the reed-fringed pools 
and rivulets among the hollows of the 
peat. Gradually, the splendor sank 
into the west, till nothing but a daz- 
zling yellow bar, against which stood 
out in relief an ancient burial-mound, 
remained above the horizon. 

Then, breaking the silence, a hollow 
booming cry rang out over the waste, 
and echoed drearily among the hills. It 
was the cry of a bittern. 

Hidden completely by the lower 
slopes of the moor from view of 
the farmstead and the winding 
road across the hills, was a deep 
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and narrow gorge. At its upper 
end, a torrent leaped a sheer precipice 
of rock into a cup-shaped pool. Past 
the shallows at the margin of the 
pool, the brook flowed between steep 
banks clothed with fern and heather 
and strewn with rugged boulders. then 
gradually broadened, and at the outlet 
of the gorge was lost amid the tangled 
vegetation of an almost impassable 
morass. 

From this sanctuary in the wilder- 
ness came the loud, weird cry that 
disturbed the stillness of the gloom. 
The gorge lay in dense shadow. None 
of the beauty of the afterglow was mir- 
rored in the pool beneath the water- 
fall, or in the clouds of spray that 
wreathed the precipice. But the last 
golden light from the western sky, 
slanting across .the entrance to the 
gorge, shone on the lingering vapors 
above the surface of the brook, and 
caused them to appear like phantoms 
rising, one by one, from the narrow 
mouth of some deep tomb, and gliding 
away, in long procession, to begin a 
night’s fantastic revels on tbe marsh. 

Suddenly, in the half-transparent 
haze, the bittern appeared flying from 
the direction of the marsh, and alighted 
by the stream. For a few moments he 
paused, as if intently listening, then 
stalked into the darkness of the gorge. 
Till midnight the bird continued to 
search for food beside the brook. But 
when the moon ascended, and hung 
like a clear lamp above the waterfall, 
he stretched his wings, flew up and 
around the gorge, and up again and 
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further and still further into the 
heights of the sky; and, uttering a dis- 
cordant cry, headed south towards a 
river, followed its course to the estu- 
ary, and crossed a headland to another 
marsh far off on the fringe of the sea. 


. . . . . . . 


Spring had come; and the marsh on 
the coast was the scene of restless 
activity. By day, the thick reed-beds 
at high-water mark were thronged with 
migrant birds on their way to the north 
and here awaiting the coming of night. 
During the darkness, the air seemed 
filled with the noise of beating wings, 
as flock after flock swept northward. 
If the night was calm, the noise was 
faint and continuous, and indicated 
that the birds were passing high over 
the marsh; but when storm prevailed, 
the sounds seem to show that the birds 
were skimming the waves, rising grad- 
ually as they neared the land, and 
then flying a hundred feet or so above 
the reeds. 

The bittern’s favorite hiding-place 
was a wide hollow, between sand- 
banks overgrown with rushes and 
fringed with stunted trees, in the mid- 
die of the marsh. There, from dawn 
to dusk, he slept secure, his long stilt- 
like legs out of sight in the coarse herb- 
age growing among the rushes, his 
head turned back beneath his wings, 
and the delicately mottled feathers of 
his breast rising and falling as he 
breathed. And thence, after sunset, he 
wandered in quest of food, by bank 
and ditch and across the open waste. 
And even as he thus wandered he often 
felt an intense longing to join the 
ranks of the great bird-armies. 

During the previous autumn that de- 
sire had been strong within him while 
the birds were departing for the south; 
then, however, he was suffering from 
an injury, and so was unable to ven- 
ture on the long journey oversea. One 
night, he had flown far from the gorge 


to a sheltered valley, where, among 
woods and cornfields and meadows, 
the wide river he had recently followed 
on his way to the sea glistened in the 
moonlight. The call of the water rip- 
pling over the fords could not be re- 
sisted, so, descending, he hid among 
the thickets of a little island in mid- 
stream. Presently, he emerged from 
his retreat and stole out into the shal- 
lows by the side of the island. He had 
just begun to fish when suddenly the 
alarm note of a wild duck to her young 
came from beyond the thickets. This 
unmistakable sound was followed by a 
loud whirr as the duck and her brood 
rose swiftly over the top of the alders 
by the bank. Too timid to disregard 
such signs of danger, the bittern waded 
back to the island, lowered his head, 
spread his wings, and launched him- 
self into the air. Instantly he heard 
an almost deafening noise, and felt a 
stinging pain. Luckily, however, the 
poacher’s gun had not been held quite 
straight, and the bird, though dis- 
tressed, was able to continue his flight. 
With desperate and continuous effort 
he soared high above the valley, till 
the wide sweep of the dim moorland, 
dotted with shining pools and divided 
by the shining brook, lay before him 
towards the horizon. On and on he 
flew, and at last, in the gray light of 
dawn, reached the gorge once more. 
For days he languished, stiff and sore 
from his wound. Fortunately, how- 
ever, food was easily obtained, and he 
was free from disturbance. When at 
last he recovered, the autumn migra- 
tion had ended. 

But it was now the time of the 
spring migration. Night after night 
the birds passed over the marsh by 
the sea; night after night the bittern 
impatiently longed to depart. Why 
did he not fly to the near estuary, and 
thence, by way of the river valley, to 
his haunts on the moor? The reason 
was that the time for his departure had 
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not fully come; he was waiting. On 
stormy nights, especially, he was rest- 
less and anxious, ate only sufficient food 
to stay his appetite, gazed out to sea, 
and listened for the signal that should 
cause him to journey back towards the 
hills. 

One evening, a cold north-east wind 
arose, and as the darkness gathered, a 
storm of rain and hail beat mercilessly 
on the marsh. The migrant birds ar- 
rived unusually late, and flew so low 
that they almost touched the tops of 
the reeds with their wings as they 
moved slowly in from the edge of the 
tide, and, slightly altering their course, 
crossed the wind in the direction of 
the estuary. At midnight, during a 
break in the storm, the bittern, stand- 
ing in the shelter of a rough, reed- 
grown bank, with his breast to the 
wind and his head turned sideways to 
the sea, suddenly recognized, among a 
small flock of herons and plovers, the 
familiar shape of a bird of his own 
kind. His keen -sight and hearing 
could not be deceived; the form of the 
approaching bird could be easily dis- 
tinguished, and its beating wings pro- 
duced a peculiar sound that could not 
be mistaken. Rising at once, and fac- 
ing the wind, the bittern uttered a 
harsh call, which to his delight was 
quickly answered. His waiting and 
watching were over; the newcomer 
was the bird that had shared his last 
summer’s home in the mere beyond the 
lonely gorge. With her he journeyed 
through the gloom to the estuary, and, 
again, past villages and farms by the 
river. As the sun rose, the bittern 
and his mate circled down, and, alight- 
ing on the marsh, rested among the 
rushes near a broad and shallow chan- 
nei through which the waters of the 
brook passed till they were lost among 
the quaking peat-beds in the hollows 
of the moor. Fatigued by buffeting 
against the strong north wind, the 
birds remained in close hiding during 


the entire day, and the greater part of 
the following night. 

For many years, the conditions of mi- 
gration in the spring had not been 
more unfavorable; the storm over the 
marsh by the coast, though apparently 
not more severe than an ordinary 
springtide gale, marked the fringe of 
a terrific cyclone that had swept over 
Europe and the Atlantic, and driven 
vast numbers of birds to destruction 
out at sea. The hen bittern, haying 
wintered in the distant south, was ut- 
terly exhausted by the journey, and 
during the first week after her arrival 
seldom wandered beyond the marsh; 
but the cock soon recovered from his 
weariness, and at night flew restlessly 
from place to place, as if to make 
himself familiar with forgotten scenes, 
and so to be better enabled to guard 
against danger. 

Then came the brief season of court- 
ship and of preparation for domestic 
life. How droll were the male bird’s 
antics as, beside the pool in the gorge, 
or in some spot among the reedy tan- 
gles of the marsh, he displayed his 
charms before the eyes of his admiring 
companion! He paced to and fro so 
proudly that he seemed to tread on air; 
he swayed and strutted with the rhyth- 
mic motion of a dance; running a lit- 
tle way towards the object of his af- 
fections he spread his wings and ruffled 
the long, loose feathers of his breast; 
then, turning, he stood still in such a 
position that clearly displayed before 
her were the lines of beautiful coloring 
which before had not been seen. And 
finally, taking to flight, he hovered im- 
mediately above her, that, if all else 
had failed, he might impress her with 
a show of strength and grace and 
perfect form. 

Spring on the bleak moor far from 
the sea, seemed reluctant to make 
ready for summer. On the hills, at 
that time of the year, the wind never 
slept even while, in the neighboring 
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valleys, an utter calm prevailed. 
March was bitter and tempestuous; the 
beginning of April was wet and aimost 
as tempestuous as March. But there 
were occasional days when, though the 
wind blew chill and strong, the sun 
gave life and beauty to the wilderness. 
On the sheltered slopes of the gorge the 
heather unfolded its delicate green leaf- 
buds, and the furze its golden blos- 
soms; and the colors of leaf and flower 
were reflected in the filmy curtain of 
the falling water, and in the clear, 
trembling depths around the vortex of 
the pool, from .which fearless little 
trout, that had never seen an angler’s 
lure, rose gaily to incautious flies. 
Sometimes an amorous grouse, in all 
his springtide finery, mounted a knoll 
on the highest ridge above the heather 
and the furze, and there, boldly out- 
lined against the sky, stretched his 
wings, and cackled and crowed, as if 
he knew and rejoiced that envious 
eves beheld him from the gorge. And 
sometimes, the great stillness of the 
moor, of which the unceasing sound of 
the waterfall almost seemed a part, 
was broken by the “drum” of a tower- 
ing snipe, or the bleat of a wandering 
jack hare, or the carol of a joyous lark 
climbing an invisible stairway of the 
sky. 

April brightened with the progress of 
spring, and then across the moor came 
often, mellowed by the distance, the 
faint trill of a hovering plover while 
from end to end of the marsh rang out 
the loud, flute-like call of a curlew, as 
the bird, in an ecstasy of delight, 
dashed to and fro on rapid, whistling 
wings near the spot he had chosen for 
his nest. 

To the peasant climbing the sheep- 
path byt the farm, these wild voices 
were almost as eloquent of the free- 
dom of the hills as had been the roar 
of winter tempests. They suggested 
some great mystery of Nature, but 
were not in themselves mysterious. 
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Different from them all was the one 
weird voice that greeted him at dusk, 
and left with him a thought of 
immortality. 

He would say to the shrivelled figure 
in the ruddy light of the ingle-nook, 
when he tramped into the kitchen after 
the long day’s labor: “Mother, I heard 
the voice to-night.” 

And the old woman would reply, in 
the slow, quavering accents of extreme 
age: “The shepherd 
dog, calling, calling, by the marsh aud 
by the brook. But nothing four-footed 
ever comes back from the quake. 
dog! Poor dog!” 

The bittern’s evening call was consid- 
ered to be a solemn warning. The 
peasant observed the utmost care to 
prevent his dog from straying beyond 
sight on the outer fringes of the marsh, 
and himself, to avoid, after sundown, 
the neighborhood of the dreaded spot. 
So the rare visitors to the marsh suf- 
fered nothing from the dwellers at the 
hillside farm. 

* By the end of April, a large nest, 
carelessly built of reeds and rushes, 
and containing four pale-brown eggs, 
occupied a dry tussock of ling and cot- 
ton-grass in the heart of the marsh. 
For some time, every approach to the 
nest had been vigilantly guarded by 
the bitterns; a wild duck, crossing a 
little pool beyond a near clump of 
reeds, had been compelled to dive re- 
peatedly to escape the bitterns’ fierce 
attack, and then, having failed to elude 
her pursuers in the shallow water, 
had taken flight in the direction of 
some more peaceful part of the mere. 
The curlew, whose home was on the 
further shore of the pool, dared not 
wander afoot through the archway of 
the flags by the edge of the water. 
For long, each day, he took up his 
post as sentinel at some distance from 
his sitting mate, and piped disconso- 
lately, as if longing to return to his 
old look-out station—the very tussock 


is calling to his 


Poor 
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on which the bitterns’ nest was con- 
structed—but having, instead, to make 
excuses for a forced neglect of duty. 
Except to scare intruders, the bitterns, 
seldom moved, during the 
day, from the immediate vicinity of 
their nest. While the hen brooded and 
slept, the cock, his head well hidden 
in the soft plumage of his breast, stood 
near a clump of reeds on the margin 
of the pool, and dozed the quiet hours 
away, or, alert for signs of danger, 
watched the flight of passing birds. No 
approaching shadow seemed to escape 
his notice; the pool before him was a 
faithful mirror of everything that hap- 
Alike in sunshine 
he and his mate 


however, 


pened in the sky. 
and, in shadow both 
were almost invisible, so perfectly did 
the colors of their plumage harmonize 
with those of surrounding objects. 
Summer came, the brief radiant sum- 
mer of the open upland moor, when the 
days are torrid and the nights are 
cooled by a gentle breeze, and the few 
Its 
approach was not indicated by the sud- 
den unfolding of the leaf-buds on the 
trees; the only trees on the moor were 
the pines near the farm, and they were 
always green. Nor was it shown by 
any luxuriant growth of the 
the grass, except immediately around 
the marsh, was stunted and parched by 
the fierce But along 
the hills the color of the heather had 
slowly the lengthening 
sprays, and the bracken had thrust up 
its branching fronds till every track- 
way of the grouse and the hare resem- 
bled a bowered lane through which the 
creatures unseen. And 
on the marsh the reeds and flags were 
tall and thick, and waved to the breath 
of the Regularly the 
twilight, the bitterns, leading a little 
family of three gray-brown birds, stole 


bird-voices of spring are hushed. 


grass; 


heats of noon. 


deepened on 


could wander 


wind. now, in 


out from the mere to the brook, and 
thence to the gorge below the water- 
fall. 


Frogs and slugs were plentiful 
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in the undergrowth when it was wet 
with dew, and, occasionally, a trout, 
in the act of leaving the pool to feed 
down-stream, could be surprised among 
the pebbles where the water narrowed 
near the side-channel of a neglected 
sheep-pond long since overgrown with 
weeds. The gorge was a_ chosen 
school, in which, safe from all enemies, 
the young bitterns could be taught to 
exercise their wings and seek for food, 
in preparation for a later life of sepa- 
ration from the parent birds. 

The heat of summer waned with the 
advent of August. The purple of the 
heather rivalled in beauty the deep 
orange that had taken the place of a 
lighter yellow in the earlier blossoms 
of the gorse; and at sunrise, when the 
bitterns flew home to their sanctuary 
in the marsh, the pale blue of the roll- 
ing mist, and the first golden rays of 
the blending with the 
the flowers, transformed the 
ness into a paradise whose splendors 
surpassed even those of the afterglow 
of the previous winter, when the male 
bird was about to depart to the south- 


sun, colors of 


wilder- 


ern coast. 


Then, .with tragic suddenness, the 
sanctuary of the mere was violated, 
and its peace disturbed. Early one 


morning. before the moon had set, and 
while the bitterns as usual were feed- 
ing in the gorge, an old, unmated fox, 
that for years had haunted the lonely 
countryside, trotted leisurely down the 
sheep-path past the farmstead, and 
across the rough hillside. to drink at 
the He 
stooped by the water’s edge, that the 


brook. discovered, as he 


scent of a young hare was fresh on 
the sodden grass, but, as he followed 


the line for some distance by the only 
safe track-way through the “marsh. it 
became faint and was lost among the 
reeds. The fox’s home was in a cairn 
not far from the highest point of the 
moor; but, since the air was warm and 
perfect day, he 


gave promise of a 
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turned aside from his path, lay down 
on the dry tussock where the bitterns 
had nested, and fell asleep. At dawn 
he was awakened by a faint rustle 
among the reeds. Peeping from his 
“seat” he saw the bitterns slowly ap- 
proaching him along the track-way by 
which he himself had come in pursuit 
of the hare. His eyes ablaze, he 
crouched for an instant; then, bounding 
from the tussock, he struck down one 
of the young birds and fastened his 
teeth in its breast. The other young 
birds quickly vanished, but, as the fox 
stood over his fluttering victim, the 
parent bitterns, abandoning every 
thought of danger, closed in and struck 
him repeatedly with their beaks and 
wings, inflicting such strong and rapid 
blows as for some moments to’ bewil- 
der their enemy. He retreated a few 
paces; then, recovering from his con- 
fusion, and mad with rage, he leaped 
The Monthly Review. 
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high into the air—once, twice, thrice. 
The conflict was over, and before him 
lay, fluttering feebly in the throes of 
death, the two rare and beautiful birds 
which, probably alone of all their kind, 
had nested that year in Britain. 

Away on the fringe of the marsh, 
the fugitive young bitterns lurked in 
hiding through the day. At evenfall, 
they began a weary search for their 
missing parents; and often, through 
the night, their weird calls resounded 
in the wilderness. But the only an- 
swer that came was an occasional echo 
from among the slopes of the gloomy 
gorge. 

And among the boulders of the cairn 
on the hilltop, the old fox, vainly en- 
deavoring to pass the time away in 
sleep, moaned and writhed with pain. 
One of his eyes had been torn from its 
socket in his brief .battle with the 
birds. 


Alfred W. Rees. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOW ANOTHER TROOP RODE UP THE 


MOOR. 


The next day passed. When a man 
stands in such plight as Captain Hurst, 
he must grasp some sort of forward 
work or lose himself for ever. His 
honor was smirched, though none but 
Barbara knew it; he must patch it up 
somehow, and make amends for trea- 
son. ‘Till now he had wished to cap- 
ture Blair for sake of advancement; to- 
day he made a resolve, passionate and 
steadfast, that he would redeem his 
fault, would atone for it by running 
Blair to earth. 

There was no heart in the pastime, 
for he had tasted better things. One 
day of second-sight had been granted 
him; he had understood what loyalty 
and love could mean. Yet he relapsed, 
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with a quickness and decision that 
came of soldier habits, into the old life. 
He ordered the day so that his troopers 
and himself should get their share of 
necessary sleep; no chance was left to 
Blair of escape, either on horseback 
or on foot. 

Donald and his their 
side, shared watches, so that at no time 
were the Hanoverians free from that 
unobtrusive espionage which had been 
about them from the start. Worn as 
they were, besieged and _ besiegers 
alike, from lack of sleep, it was Blair 
himself who had the hardest task. 
Hour after hour he lay dungeoned in 
the little chamber below the chapel; 
he feared for Barbara’s safety among 
his enemies; yet it was imperative, for 
the sake of the despatches which he 
carried, that he should do nothing rash. 
Accustomed to face the light, to meet 


mistress, on 
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danger in the open and at speed, he 
loathed this waiting-time. More than 
once he got to his feet and began to 
climb the stone stairway leading from 
his prison. At all costs he must make 
a dash for liberty; he was ashamed 
and outraged by this need to hide like 
a rabbit in its burrow. Then he would 
remember the despatches. There were 
names of many Lancashire gentlemen 
there—names trusted to his keeping. 
If he were taken, his rashness would 
have to answer for the heads of many 
a loyal friend of the Prince. 

Blair had passed into song already as 
a leader of forlorn hopes, who feared 
death as little as he feared his other 
enemies. Yet this last enterprise—this 
doing nothing in the silence, while 
deeds were in the making round about 
his prison—was the bravest of them 
all. Nothing was easier than to climb 
the stair, to go out sword in hand, to 
end or mend this term of his imprison- 
ment; nothing was harder than to hold 
himself in check and wait. 

From time to time Maid Barbara 
erept to his hiding-chamber, bringing 
food and wine—bringing something, 
too, more needful to Blair’s comfort. 
Discomfort, the shame of hiding, rest- 
lessness—they drifted by whenever 
Barbara’s face showed in the dim can- 
dlelight, whenever Barbara’s voice 
came softly to him like the echo of an 
old-time ballad. He would return to 
solitude, after these meetings, with a 
fresh store of patience, thanking God, 
with the brave’ simplicity which 
marked him at all times, that he had 
lived to know this girl. 

On the moors there was unrest. The 
stormy dawn had ushered in a day 
of harsh and sudden wind-blasts, of 
sleet that rattled at the windows as if 
to riddle the old house through and 
Each chimney-stack hid its 
wind caught 


through. 


separate voice, as the 


in its throat and screamed for liberty. 
Within doors and without there was 
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and an overhanging 
And in 
Peter, 


unrest—unrest, 
sense of mystery and doom. 
the dining-chamber lay Sir 
awaiting burial. 

Donald had gone to the hillside vil- 
lage, two miles away, at Barbara’s bid- 
ding, to arrange with the blacksmith— 
who was smith, and carpenter, and 
cottin-maker, all in one—for a speedy 
burial. At another time she would 
have craved to be alone with her dead 
for as long as might be; but now each 
hour that passed, with Hurst and his 
troopers clanking through the corri- 
dors, seemed sacrilege to the dead mas- 
ter of the house. Her feeling was 
that Sir Peter would lie more quietly 
and with greater honor under the quiet 
earth than here in the busy house. 

The second restless night moved on 
into a second windy dawn, and all the 
moor lay in a shroud of gray-white 
sleet, very desolate to see. No change 
had come to the situation of these ill- 
assorted folk, who watched, on the one 
side and the other, with tireless 
patience. 

Toward sunset the old priest came— 
he had, by good fortune, shriven Sir 
Peter three hours before his death—to 
do the last offices. All was ready. 
Barbara had said farewell to her fa- 
ther. The lid of the rude coffin was 
fastened down; and, because there was 
need of more help than the smith and 
Donald could afford, she was compelled 
to accept Captain Hurst’s formal of- 
fer of assistance. Indeed, she was 
touched, despite herself, by the grave 
courtesy with which he placed himself 
and one of his troopers at her service. 

The sun, a red ball breaking through 
the gray-blue clouds, lit up the roving 
hills, the wastes of marsh. To Hurst it 
seemed, as they stood ready to carry 
the coffin to the private burial-ground 
of the Lynns—it lay on the slope of 
Windy Hill, facing the dawn—to 
Hurst it seemed that he had never 
looked upon: a land so lonely and dis 
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astrous. To Barbara it was home. 
Not all the moaning wind, the drifting 
-sleet that was blown like mist across 
the white bosom of the heath, could 
alter the face of a tried comrade; she 
might be lonely, harassed, but the out- 
look and the errand, though they sad- 
dened her, could never make the moor 
unfriendly. 

As the bearers stooped to the coffin 
there came the slush of horse-hoofs 
through the wet ground that lay be- 
tween Windy Hall and the fall of the 
A self-assured, rough 
fellow rode at the head of fivescore 
horsemen. Their uniforms were dark- 
ened where the sleet had melted, white 
where it stood in beaded flakes; but 
they were liveried, to a friendly or a 
hostile eye, by George of Hanover. 

Hurst glanced keenly at the leader, 
stepped back a pace or two, then stood 
at attention and saluted. 

“Ah, you, Captain Hurst!” said the 
as the 


lower lands. 


his voice as harsh 
“IT remember 
What 


new-comer, 
ring of iron on an anvil. 
you as dogged and dull-witted. 
are you doing here?’ 

“Cannot you your Highness?” 
Hurst, by contrast with the other, was 
own brother to Blair of Blair. “I am 
helping a lady in her trouble, and God 
that a gallant gentleman is 
waiting burial.” 

Barbara forgave him in that moment 
She did not know the 


see, 


knows 


for his treason. 
stranger’s name, nor the reason for his 
coming to Windy Hall; but she had 
heard Captain Hurst speak well, sin- 
cerely, of the dead, and that, for Bar- 
bara, was enough. 

“Your name, sir?” she asked, with a 
glance towards the coffin—a 
that should have warned the horseman 
least in outward 


glance 
to be reverent, at 
seeming. 

He looked at her with interest. Her 
an odd irony, affected men 
the garden 


charm, by 
who dwelt remote 
where that charm had grown—the gar- 


from 
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den of true faith, of loyalty, that had 
no price in any market-place. 

“Cumberland,” he said, with heavy 
jauntiness—“the Duke of Cumberland, 
at your service.” 

“Ah!” said Barbara. 

The word, the tone of it, had brought 
many a Lynn within whispering dis- 
tance of the gallows. It was their 
habit to say “Ah!” when they dis- 
dained all further argument. Yet, cu- 
riously, the rough Hanoverian folk 
were tempted and enticed by this 
token of a pride which they could 
never in this world possess. 

Cumberland glanced at her with pal- 
pable effrontery—that of the country 
roysterer who dresses in bright colors 
for the fair and ogles all the lassies. 
She felt the shame of it, 
straighter, looking at the dying sunset 
over the wastes of heath. There was 
frank and honest murder in her heart. 

“What is all this?’ he asked sharply, 
turning to Hurst. In his 
way he was a good soldier, and gal- 
lantry was apt to give place at a mo- 


and stood 


suddenly 


ment’s notice to the prime business of 
his life. 

Hurst, dislike of 
the man who was to be known, here- 
after and for all time, as Butcher Cum- 
berland, told him quietly and in brief 
how he had ridden to Windy Hall. 
He told how they had pursued Blair 
of Blair up the steep face of the moor, 
how they had lost him, how they were 
waiting here under the conviction that 


mastering an old 


he lay in hiding at the Hall. And 
Cumberland, a bully by nature and 


self-training, grew harder of face as 
the narrative proceeded. 

Truth to tell, Captain Hurst told his 
story with indifference. He re 
sented the coming of a general who. 
if there any likelihood of his 
claiming the credit of Blair’s capture, 
would certainly step in. He disliked 
Then, too, he had caught 
with 


cold 


were 


the man. 


giance of clownish passion 


43, 
sue 
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which he had favored Barbara. ~ After 
suffering insult, cold, and weariness 
for a day and a half, it seemed that in 


the result he would be robbed of all 


that he had striven for. 

Hurst, indeed, was on Barbara's side, 
eager to protect her against this no- 
torious relative of His Majesty, King 
George. To himself it was clear that 
fairies lived at Windy Hall; for, since 
the first moment of his coming, the old 
beliefs, the old, steady purposes, had 
been twisted out of recognition. With 
a little more aid from Heaven—or from 
himself—he would have been a Jaco- 
bite this afternoon. 

Cumberland was not slow to inter- 
pret his coldness, and his great, blunt 
face grew livid. ‘Damme, sir, you talk 
of Blair of Blair ag if he were a usual 
rogue—as if he were a country wench, 
rather, who was hiding from some 
over-pressing attentions on your part. 
You have Blair within reach of your 
hand, and cannot find him—or will not. 
Before God, sir, you’re the sublimest 


fool that ever named himself a 
soldier.” 
“I have done my .  ~Obest, your 


Highness.” 

“Ay, a chilly best. This girl here has 
been playing pranks with you, and I 
tell you that you'll be shot as a traitor, 
one of these near days, if you show 
such predilection for the Lynns of 
Windy Hall. No, Miss Lynn,” he 
broke off, turning savagely to her, his 
face more like a wild beast’s than a 
man’s; “you can ogle me, but I’m past 
that sort of gentle warfare, now I 
know that Blair of Blair is here. D’ye 
think I came here by chance? We're 
riding, fast as we can travel over these 
God-forsaken moors, to put pressure 
on certain gentlemen of Lancashire— 
friends of yours, doubtless—and I 


halted here to bait our horses—why, 
think you?’ 

Barbara stood away from him. 
coffin close beside her, 


The 


the bearers 
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waiting to perform their errand, the 
moors that strode, white, measureless, 
austere, into the red cloud-line of the 
dying day, the five score troopers 
seated motionless upon their horses, 
grew dreamlike and unreal. She saw 
only Cumberland, and a great sickness 
caught her unawares; bad men and 
good she had encountered, but never 
such a man as this. 

She recovered herself. Hurst could 
have applauded openly this girl who 
had despised and mocked him. Slim, 
straight and beautiful, Barbara faced 
her adversary. 

“Captain Hurst need not claim your 
attention. If anything, he has been 
too faithful to his trust. You ask if I 
know why you came here, sir——” 

“They address me usually as His 
Highness,” he broke in, his harshness 
a little daunted. 

“Ah, yes, they do, but not we. 
liberty to explain 


You 
are at your 
intrusion.” 

The girl was slight, wearing a tat- 
tered frock; but the strength that 
armed her was forged by generations 
of clean living, cleaner faith. Cumber- 
land felt his assurance slipping from 
him, and sought refuge in the frank 
brutality which was so soon to make 
his name a thing from which honest 
men shuddered and withdrew. 

“I am here, Miss Lynn, because my 
horses needed corn, because I chose to 
claim it from a house which is notori- 
ously disaffected. Your friends in 
Lancashire—their heads will presently 
pay forfeit to the King—can rest as- 
sured that it was your help which 
spurred our horses forward.” 

“Indeed? But if I tell you that we 
have been too poor to keep horses of 
our own? There is no corn in the sta- 
bles, sir.” 

“No matter. 
Lynn instead.” 

Hurst himself was tempted to attack 
his superior officer in that moment, for 


I will take Sir Peter 
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Cumberland’s evil smile, his evident re- 
solve to torture Barbara, plumbed a 
lower depth than that of mere 
brutality. 

“True, our evidence against him is 
not complete,” went on the Duke. “I 


shall exercise my prerogative, Miss 
Lynn—shoot him first, and inquire 
afterwards into the proofs of his 


disaffection.” 

From Cumberland’s own 
rose that curious murmur, scarcely au- 
dible, which tells of the disapproval of 
men accustomed to silence and obedi- 
ence. They saw Barbara, these five- 
score horsemen; they saw the grief on 
her face, the coffin, the bearers waiting 
for the end of this unhappy scene; and 
in their hearts they cursed the man 
who led them. 

Cumberland did not heed the pro- 
test. He had been daunted by some- 
thing new to his experience—the stead- 
fastness of an English lady, who would 
not stoop to hide her vast contempt 
for him. He had power to avenge the 
insult, and would use it. 

“Where is Sir Peter?’ he went on. 
“Not hiding with Mr. Blair, I take it? 
Conduct me to him, Miss Lynn, and let 
me tell him that this game of Stuart 
hide-and-seek has been played long 
enough.” 

The scene, to Barbara, was one of 
horror and dismay. Her dead lay wait- 
ing burial; she was harassed by grief, 
by fears for Blair’s safety, now that re- 
inforcements had come to aid Captain 
Hurst’s dull wits; yet she did not fal- 
ter. Another murmur came from the 
troopers now, one of applause and 
stern approval. Some mantle from a 
nobler world had fallen upon Barbara; 
she was beautiful in all men’s sight, 
as she pointed gravely to the coffin. 

“My father lies there,” she said. 
None who listened could tell why the 
tears rose to their eyes; they did not 
know that, out of the everlasting heart 
of life, Eve’s childlike innocence, Eve’s 


troopers 
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mother-pity, spoke once again in the 
voice of one among her youngest 
daughters. 

Even Cumberland was shocked, for 
the length of such a moment as was 
granted to his conscience. “He lies 
there?” he echoed, staring at the coffin. 

“Yes. He lies secure.” Barbara’s 
voice rose soft, yet clear, above the 
sobbing wind. “He has gone to join 
such friends as you will never know.” 

The Duke laughed recklessly. Out- 
witted, stung by the lash of an honesty 
that would not spare him, he yielded to 
his lowest self. 

The afternoon was all but dead by 
now. Stray, sullen gleams of red 
marked where the sun had set; for the 
rest, a lonely night was settling on the 
moor, and wandering flakes of sleet 
and snow came down the wind. 

“Captain Hurst, you're a fool,” “said 
Cumberland, turning sharply. ‘“D’ye 
not guess where Blair of Blair hides 
at this moment?” 

Hurst answered sullenly. “I have 
explained, your Highness, that I do not 
know. If I did, he would be my 
prisoner.” 

“Why, he’s there—there!” cried the 
other, pointing to the coffin. “Have you 
learned so little of priestcraft and the 
Stuarts that you doubt the stratagem? 
Sir Peter Lynn died so conveniently, 
Captain Hurst, that a child might have 
guessed the plot. Open the coffin lid, 
sir, and see how you've been fooled by 
Miss Lynn here.” 

“No!” said Hurst. “There are things 
I will do at your command, your High- 
ness, and things I will not do.” 

And now again there came a muffled 
roar from the troopers—a roar of ap- 
probation and goodwill. Cumberland 
heard it this time, and faced about. 
His face was awful in its brute, un- 
heeding passion. He knew that he 
stood alone, that his troopers, disaf- 
fected already by long and useless 
marches, by long-continued neglect of 
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their least comforts, had been leaning 
for days past toward the side of mu- 
tiny. He knew—and this galled him 
most of all—that Hurst, if he had any 
longer the conscience of a gentleman, 
was in the right. 

It was said of Cumberland that he 
was brave because, in moments of pas- 
sion such as this, he was blind to dan- 
ger, was, indeed, like a drunkard or a 
madman who faced peril because he 
did not gauge its meaning. 

“Silence, men!” he cried, in thick, 
rasping tones. “The air’s alive with 
treason here. Captain Hurst—and you 
others—I will shoot the first who lifts 
his voice while I do what you decline 
to do.” 

The lone, bleak wind blew constantly 
across the whitening land. Dusk crept 
with furtive tread about them. None 
spok@ until the old priest, waiting 
close beside the bier, stepped forward 
and met Cumberland eye to eye. 

“There is a God,” said the Father, in 
measured tones that were in harmony 
with the big, strong hills about them. 
“There is a God, sir, and I give you the 
word of a priest that He will pursue 
you, here and hereafter, if you do this 
thing. I give you the word. of a 
priest, too, that it is indeed Sir Peter 
Lynn who lies here.” 

“The word of a _ priest?’ 
Cumberland. 
%” 

He put the priest aside roughly, 
snatched the dirk which Donald wore 
always, even in these decrepit days, in 
token of more heartsome times. Bar- 
bara put both hands about her eyes. 
Hurst and the troopers, looking on 
while Cumberland ripped open the cof- 
fin-lid—nailed lightly and in haste by 
the blacksmith—were sick with horror. 

In the gathering dusk Cumberland 
looked at the face of Sir Peter Lynn. 
He saw a face grown old in loyalty, 
saw the quiet air, as of pansies which 
bloom in long-forgotten gardens, that 


snarled 
“T’ll prove the worth of 
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the dead man wore. Brutality went by 
him. He was humbled and afraid; for 
he knew that Barbara had spoken the 
truth when she said that her father 
had gone to meet such folk as he him- 
self would never know. No Jacobite 
still left to fight a living battle could 
have taught Cumberland one-half of 
the lesson this dead, happy face was 
teaching him. 

The wind chilled him to the bone. 
Those looking on were startled by the 
pinched, gray look of the face which a 
moment since had been red with fury. 
It may be that the shadow of the 
priest’s outspoken curse lay on him— 
the curse which was so soon to excom- 
municate him, by his own deed, from 
true man’s sympathy. Perhaps he 
looked into the future in this moment 
of terror and deep insight. The blind 
passion which had led him to this out- 
rage on the dead was soon to bid him, 
after Culloden’s work was done, give 
orders for the killing of the wounded 
lying on the battlefiel€d—an order dis- 
obeyed, as this had been, by his own 
officers. 

He turned suddenly to Barbara. 
“My regrets are owing to you, Miss 
Lynn,” he said, in a grave tone. 


“No regrets are of consequence. 
They come too late.” Tears were 
smarting for an outlet, but Barbara 


was too proud to let them fall. “Will 
you allow us to bury our dead, sir, 
without further interruption?’ 

“Yes,” said Cumberland, lifting his 
hat with a deference surprising to 
those who did not guess how near he 
had come to the finding of his better 
self to-day. 

Another surprise awaited Barbara, 
the priest, and Donald, when they re- 
turned from the chill and windy grave- 
yard on the hill. They had looked for 
a siege renewed and rendered still 
more desperate by the presence of 
Cumberland and his troopers. Re- 
solved as they were to save the fugi- 
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tive, their hopes were slight that Blair 
of Blair would find his freedom. Grief, 
lack of sleep, the constant strain ef 
tighting against odds, had lowered, not 
their courage, but their power to meet 
despair. 

When they came to the house, the 
light of the young moon, shining 
through a rift in the broken, smoky 
clouds, showed only four of Captain 
Hurst’s troopers on guard. Hurst 
himself was in the hall, and Barbara— 
who had come near to thinking well of 
him—asked where his Grace of Cum- 
berland was to be found. 


“He has ridden into Lancashire,” 
said Hurst. “His business there is 
urgent.” 


“And his men with him?’ 

“He had no choice, I think. 
some air of courtesy that haunts your 
draughty passages. He is a brute, 
Miss Lynn, so far as I can judge him; 
but he has had decency enough to leave 
me in sole charge here, when he might 
well have shot me as a traitor. The 
credit is due to——” 

Hurst paused. His smile was grave 
and tender, for he was man enough to 
love Barbara generously, loyally, 
though he knew his cause was lost. 

“Due to yourself, Miss Lynn,” he 
finished. “You taught him, I think, to 
understand some matters that were 
hidden from him—that will be hidden 
from him again, doubtless, if I know 
the man. I can scarcely tell you how 
it happened. All passed so suddenly. 
Soon after you had gone, and while I 
waited for his Highness to put me un- 
der arrest, he turned _= suddenly. 
“Captain Hurst,” he said, “you will 
eapture Blair of Blair. I leave the 
trust to you. His capture will remove 
any suspicion of disloyalty from you.” 
His voice was softened, Miss Lynn; 
and, little as I like him, I believe that 
he was making atonement, so far as 
in him lay, for the outrage he 
committed.” 


There’s 
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They were standing apart from the 
priest and Donald, and Barbara re- 
garded Captain Hurst with eyes that 
had gathered from the rainy hills, the 
radiant dawns and softened sunsets 
which had cradled her, a wild yet 
tempered beauty. She was sure now 
that she approved him. 

“You'll let me speak?” he said pres- 
ently. He was diftident—ashamed, so 
it seemed. 

“Why, surely.” 

“You will smile, I fear, if I speak of 
—of honor. I’ve lost the right to speak 
of it since | tried to drive a mean bar- 
gain with you.” 

Again he met the cool, deep glance 
that called to mind the moor at gloam- 
“I misjudged you,” said Bar- 
“Your 


ing-tide. 
bara, with 
honor never stood in better case, Cap- 
tain Hurst. Perhaps, though we are 
enemies, you will remember in days to 
come that I ask you to wear it always 
as you did to-day.” 

“I shall remember.” Restrained, 
quiet as he was, Barbara knew that he 
would carry a sorrow to his life’s end 


fine simplicity. 


—a sorrow she herself had caused. 

“You have something to tell me?’ she 
asked gently. 

“Yes. 1 spoke of honor. I 
gain it, Miss Lynn, but only by secur- 
ing Mr. Blair. I shall use every effort 
—the more so, perhaps, because I am 
tempted, for your sake, to let him go.” 

“Ah, no! We will fight out this is- 
sue, Captain Hurst. I should like you 
less, indeed, if you shirked it. Mr. 
Blair is here, or he is not. You will 
capture him, or fail. In either case 
you'll have my esteem.” 

He watched her go. In after-days 
Captain Hurst was to understand, for 
his soul’s health, the mystery of the 
lesson taught him here at Windy Hall; 
he was to join a losing cause, well 
knowing it was lost; his hopeless love 
of Barbara was to find expression in 
such self-sacrifice as was shown by the 


can re- 
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Prince’s friends when Culloden’s day 
of battle-hope sank down for ever into 
gloomy and tempestuous night; the 
children of his love were destined to 
be deeds of abnegation that showed 
the heart through the outward, dull 
precision of the man. He was to be 
named hereafter in company with 
Blair of Blair—but not yet. 

He watched Barbara go, and the 
windy hall seemed lonely beyond bear- 
ing. It was always so with Barbara; 
she had the gift of leaving loneliness 
behind her, but she was apt to leave, 
too, clean thoughts and fragrant 
impulses. 

For his honor’s sake—yes, even for 
sake of Barbara’s regard—Hurst swore 
that he would capture Blair of 
Blair. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THREE WENT OUT ACROSS THE 
HILLS. 


Accustomed this old house was to es- 
capades, to all the play and interplay 
of stratagem, of sudden passions, of 
strange truces that would last for days 
between the friends who hid a fugitive, 
the foes who sought him. Generation 
had followed generation of the Lynns; 
as children each generation had played 
at hide-and-seek with heedless zest; the 
ghostly corridors, the chambers hidden 
in unsuspected corners, tempted boy 
and girl alike to play that game which 
was first the pastime, doubtless, of 
Eve’s two sons when they roamed 
about the outskirts of a forbidden 
Eden, yet found life not so much 
amiss. And the children of the Lynns, 
like Eve’s, were to learn in later years 


how tragic and how desperate the 
x I 

game of human hide-and-seek can 

prove. 


Yet even Windy Hall, fed from of 
old with ambush and surprise, had 
never witnessed such friendship in 


danger as held between Barbara and 
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her guest during the day that followed 
the burial of Sir Peter Lynn. For he 
was her guest at last, in a sense denied 
till now. 

On the morning after Cumberland’s 
coming to Windy Hill, when Hurst 
came down for the breakfast grudg- 
ingly prepared by Donald, he was sur- 
prised to find Barbara seated at the 


board. He drew back, remembering a 
former insult. 
“You will seat yourself, Captain 


Hurst?” said Barbara. “Ah! no,” she 
went on quickly, seeing him still re- 
luctant, “you will forgive us for—for 
an error. My father, were he here, 
would be the first to acknowledge our 
mistake.” 

Hurst seated himself. Again he felt 
dwarfed by the uprightness, the suave 
and tempered courtesy of this girl. She 
had spoken of her father. He could 
see dark rings beneath her eyes, and 
all the traces of a grief that had been 
met in silence and alone. Yet she 
could remember that a debt was owing 
to himself—a debt of courtesy. All 
that was hidden in the man was 
brought to life. He understood her 
grief; he realized the delicacy with 
which she admitted that his honor was 
re-established and secure. 

“Miss Lynn,” he said, with a touch 
of his old formality, “I trust I shall 
find grace to bear no envy toward the 
man who wins you.” 

Donald looked on with a disapproval 
he could searcely hold in check. He 
fancied that his mistress had “gone 
down the wee, green fairies’ waning,” 
that she was. prepared, under the infiu- 
ence of magic, to surrender Blair at 
once. He was bewildered when Bar- 
bara rose, after she and Hurst had 
made pretence of breakfast, and moved 
to the door, and halted there. 

“Each to his own task,” she said, 
with a smile that had little mirth in it. 
“You persist in thinking that Mr. 
Blair is here. We shall grow gray, 
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Captain Hurst, before the siege is 
raised.” 

“We'll grow gray with honor,” he 
answered gravely. “You have given 
me that privilege again, Miss Lynn.” 

In the hiding-chamber, meanwhile, 
Blair was fighting his stubborn battle 
against restlessness. Now and then, 
when his friends brought him news of 
the movements of the enemy below 
stairs, he had been allowed a half- 
hour's liberty within the chapel’s limits, 
had enjoyed free movement once 
again as he paced to and fro and gave 
his muscles play. Sometimes it was 
Donald who brought him food and 
drink, but oftener Barbara. It was 
not only that Miss Lynn was jealous 
for the privilege of serving Blair of 
Blair, but also that she needed respite 
from her grief, and found it in this 
combat of peril against stratagem. 

Yet she was aware that the waiting- 
time must be ended soon. Hurst had 
no longer any doubt that Blair was 
hidden here. Either the fugitive 
would find a moment when Hurst and 
his troopers alike were napping, or she 
and Donald would blunder. 

Near sunset of the day when she had 
breakfasted with Hurst, Barbara stood 
at the window of the dining-chamber, 
seeking some inspiration from the 
moor. The sky showed ruddy pink, 
in token of much wind to come, and 
everlastingly the chill breeze rattled at 
the casement. She remembered that 
Blair was lacking food; and the recol- 
lection, though she did not know it, 
was the moor’s answer to her call for 
guidance. 

There were two stairways, known to 
Hurst, which led to the upper floor of 
Windy Hall; but the third he had not 
found as yet. This last lay at the end 
of a dark, neglected passage; it was 
closed at the stair-foot by a door which 
showed neither bolt nor hinge, and it 
led steeply up into the private chapel. 
Barbara, when she had taken her tray 
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from Donald’s hands, chose this stair- 
case now as the means of reaching 
Blair. 

Hurst, so she thought, lay dozing in 
the hall; but he heard her step along 
the passage, and followed her, and 
saw, by the light of the taper which 
she carried, that the door swung open 
at her touch. 

The girl was thinking only of Blair's 
needs. Secure in her belief that Hurst 
was wearied out with sleep, she left 
the door ajar, in readiness for her re- 
turn, and mounted the stair. Captain 
Hurst, as he followed cautiously— 
halting awhile at the stairway-foot lest 
a creak of the boards should betray 
him—saw the scattered gleam of her 
candle grow faint and fainter. 

Barbara opened the panel of the hid- 
ing-chamber. “I have brought you 
food, Mr. Blair,” she said. “All is 
well below-stairs.” 

Her guest needed no second bidding. 
When he came to her, when she saw 
the light of the candles on his face— 
of the candles on the altar and of the 
one she carried—Barbara stepped back. 
Sacred as their love was, her instinct 
was to stand outside the chancel-rail. 
She set down her candle, set down the 
tray. They faced each other in silence 
and in stress, while the wind moaned 
round about the gables. 

“Miss Lynn,” said Blair at last, “I 
must be taken, or escape. When I 
escape”—Blair seldom in his life had 
said “if’—“when I escape, will you 
ride out with me?” 

“I do not understand. 

“You understand, Miss Lynn, as well 
as I,” he broke in. “You know that 
I love you.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara. 
me.” 

“And you?” 

Again there was a silence. Pride, 
modesty, fear of she knew not what, 
had their will of Barbara. Then she 
lifted her eyes, and the old, brave look 
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“Yes, you love 
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returned. “Lead,” she said. “Lead 
north or south, and I will follow.” 

Captain Hurst had been an onlooker. 
He trod on a faulty board—his pain 
was bitter at the moment—and the oth- 
ers turned. Blair’s hand went down 
toward his sword-hilt, though he would 
draw no blade within the precincts of 
the chapel. 

“This must be a duel, sir,’ he said, 
stepping forward and bowing to the 
other. “We cannot brawl! in the chapel 
here.” 

For a moment Hurst was silent. He 
had heard enough of Biair’s skill in 
fence to know how slender his own 
chances were, though he himself was 
a good swordsman. Two of his men 
were sentrying the house, and it might 
be that a shout from the window on 
his right would reach them; but of 
what use if Blair ran him through be- 
fore ever they could get to him? 

Captain Hurst flushed a dark red un- 
der his weather-stains. He had 
glanced at Barbara, and the meanness 
of his thoughts grew plain to him. 
Yet he had hungered for his prize, had 
toiled for it, and it was hard to know 
that he had slender chance of winning 
it. ; 
“I am at your service, Mr. Blair,” he 
answered. 

Blair of Blair looked into the girl’s 
face as he went out. His meaning was 
more plain than if spoken words had 
passed between them. His faith was 
quick. He would win the battle for 
her. 

After the sound of their footsteps 
had died along the narrow passage, 
she closed the door of the chapel and 
knelt at the altar rail, and prayed for 
Blair of Blair. 

The windy, wild-rose fiush of the 
gloaming sky had no way lied, for the 
vanguards of the coming tempest were 
already riding up the moor when Blair 
and Captain Hurst descended to the 
hall. Every cranny seemed to hide a 
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whispering draught. They had diffi- 
culty in placing the candles so that 
each swordsman should have fairplay. 

All was arranged at last, quietly, as 
between two gentlemen who knew the 
laws of duel and would keep the 
same. 

The fight began, and the wind whis- 
tled up above them through the rents 
in the timbered roof. It was child’s 
play, as Hurst had guessed; for vot 
only did Blair know a score of feints 
and thrusts and parries to each one of 
his adversary’s, but he held a Ferrara 
blade. Andrew Ferrara, so all good 
Jacobites believe, forged wizardry 
into his steel; and Blair of Blair, 
though he was stiff for lack of free- 
dom, knew no fatigue or hurry. 

He waited, tasting the subtle zest of 
fight; and when the moment came, he 
pierced Hurst’s sword-arm delicately, 
as a man might pick up his lady’s 
glove, and watched the other’s sword 
go clattering to the ground, and stooped 
to claim it. 

“You are on your parole, sir,” he 
said. “I have seen something of the 
world, and take you for a man of 
horor.” 

“My honor is in better case than my 
sword-play, though that is saying lit- 
tle,” the other answered doggedly. 

Blair of Blair, if he was always 
buoyant, was always full of sympathy, 
for friend or enemy. He took a ’ker- 
chief from his pocket and bound the 
wound which old Ferrara’s blade had 
given. 

“You are on parole,” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said Captain Hurst, half sul- 
len, half inclined to iike this man with 
the large, generous air and the pretty 
trick of fence. “So much is obvious, 
sir.” 

“I must ask you to give the same 
pledge for your men—to ride out with 
them at once—to give us two days’ 
freedom from pursuit or interference.” 

Hurst was silent. This man had 
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been all but his captive, and now he 
was his master. 

Blair smiled. “I gave you your life, 
sir. Do I ask too much?’ he said. 

“No,” said Hurst, “but it is bitter— 
more bitter than you know.” 

After the troopers had been roused, 
after they had saddled and rattled cut 
behind their leader, Blair sought the 
chapel where Maid Barbara said her 
prayers. They tell you still—those of 
the countryside in whom the Stuart 
lore is live and sweet—how she rose 
from her knees to welcome him, and 
saw again the love-light in his comely 
face—how she laughed quietly, not 
knowing why. And then they tell you 
how Blair sent Donald for the neigh- 
boring priest. He came in haste from 
the village on the hill, and married 
them at the altar-rail of the chapel 
which had hidden Blair so long. And 
the priest, though he asked no question, 
wondered how Blair’s forgotten supper 
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came to lie within the chapel. They 
rode out—Blair, and Barbara, and old 
Donald—and sought the moorland 
track. They went to Charlie in the 
North, as it proved, to battle and to 
peril and to exile. But they rode 
together. 

The dawn-lights played 
moor. The sun came up above a 
swarthy crag ahead of them. Blair of 
Blair looked into Barbara’s face. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. 


about the 


“Afraid? My father died in happi- 
ness, and I—go with you,” she 
answered. 


A curlew rose and fell before them; 
and, behind, old Donald rode, thinking 
of the Prince whom he was soon to 
meet. 

But Captain Hurst, leagues to the 
west of them, rode heavily, as if bis 


ambition and his heart alike were 
broken. He had not found the Faith 
as yet. Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
End.) 





THE CHURCH OF 


The untimely death of Canon Over- 
ton, to whom the seventh volume of 
Messrs. Macmillans’ History of the 
English Church had been assigned, un- 
fortunately removed the master hand 
which would no doubt have given us 
a record of English ecclesiastical life 
in the eighteenth century at once con- 
tinuous, uniform, and consistent. It 
could never be an easy task to make 
a picturesque story of the Georgian 
Chureh of England. ‘Erirévws évpicxero, 
But no doubt Canon Overton would 
have accomplished it, for his former 
history, written in collaboration with 
Mr. C. J. Abbey, proved that he had 
an unrivalled knowledge of the period. 


*“The English Church, From the Accession 
of George I. of the End of the Eighteenth 
Century.” By the late Canon Overton and the 
Rev. Frederic Relton, A.K.C. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co. Price 7s. 6d.) 


THE GEORGES.* 


In planning the original scheme of the 
present volume, we are told that he 
had not departed from favorite 
method of writing history, namely, 
that of dealing with the lives of the 
great men of the time rather than with 
a consecutive narrative of events and 
tendencies. This method of composi- 
tion has evidently added greatly to the 
difficulty of Mr. Relton when, in his 
turn, he came to take up the task. Nor 
has his own conscientious loyalty to 
the work of his predecessor, as set 
forth in three octavo books of some- 
what chaotic pencil notes, tended to 
diminish his difficulty. He has, how- 
ever, overcome this difficulty with very 
considerable ability, and is himself by 
no means on occasion without the gift, 
if not of picturesque personal descrip- 
tion, at least of shrewdly estimating 


his 
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the worth or worthlessness of the ec- 
clesiastical personalities of the time 
and the value and place of their influ- 
ence in the story of the eighteenth- 
century Church of England. 

It is, of course, fatally easy to exag- 
gerate the defects of the Georgian 
Church. No historical student can be 
blind to the fact that the age was one 
of religious indifference and spiritual 
decay, of ecclesiastical sloth, and inca- 
pacity and degradation. In his very 
interesting chapter on the general 
Church life of the period Mr. Relton 
gives many details which illustrate 
both its pitifulness and its humor. He 
does not hesitate, for example, to 
quote the epigram on the characteristic 
symbolism by which the faith of the 
age in the dogma of the royal suprem- 
acy was expressed by the full-length 
figure of the King which, in place of 
the cross, surmounted the spire of St. 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury: 


When Harry the Eighth left the Pope 
in the lurch, 
The Protestants made him the Head 
’ of the Church, 
George’s good 
Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church made him head 
of the steeple. 


But subjects, the 


Nor, by way of illustration of the low 
personal standard of the Georgian 
clergy, does he conceal such a painfully 
vivid description of the country par- 
son’s pastoral inefficiency as that de- 
picted by the poet Crabbe: 


A jovial youth who thinks his Sunday 
task 

As much as God or man can fairly 
ask; 

The rest he gives to loves or labors 
light, 

To fields the morning and to feasts 
the night; 

None better skilled the noisy pack to 
guide, 

To urge their charge, to cheer them or 
to chide. 
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A sportsman keen, he shoots through 
half the day, 

And skilled at whist, he votes the 
nights to play. 

Then while such honors bloom around 


his head 

Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s 
bed, 

To raise the hope he feels not, or with 
zeal 

To combat fears that e’en the pious 
feel. 


But Mr. Relton is alive also to the 
danger of a too hasty generalization. 
He is not unaware that, cold, selfish, 
and unspiritual as was the religion of 
the Church of the Georges, it was not 
without its characteristic excellences. 
Nor does he forget to remind his read- 
ers that the Church which commanded 
the enthusiastic attachment of such 
men as Edmund Burke and Dr. John- 
son could not be wholly corrupt. From 
the former he bappily quotes a pas- 
sage from the Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, which furnishes valu- 
able testimony to the hold which “our 
happy establishment” had upon the af- 
fections of the people. Of the part 
which was played by the latter in the 
Chureh life of the period he thus 
writes: 


Dr. Johnson, in one sense, is even a 
more valuable witness to the good 
qualities of the Church of his day than 
Edmund Burke, for he was more of a 
representative man. His manliness 
and robustness of intellect, his strong 
common sense, his firm and unwaver- 
ing conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, combined with a vivid inter- 
est in the affairs of this life, his sturdy 
independence both of thought and ac- 
tion, his real piety without a tincture of 
cant or “enthusiasm,” were all char- 
acteristics of the eighteenth century at 
its best. Moreover, he was a layman, 
not a “parson in a tye wig’; not one 
of the ecclesiastical laymen who are 
more clerical than the clergy. He 
touched life at many points and mixed 
with it in many phases. He was not 
bound to the Church by any ties. His 
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attachment to it was purely one of 
conviction, and all the more valuable 
on that account. ‘The theory that his 
churchmanship was only part of his 
Toryism is discounted by the fact that 
it existed during the time when Whig 
theology was predominant; and more- 
over it could hardly have been political, 
seeing that he had always a strong 
leaning to Jacobitism. He had a far 
higher conception of the Church than 
was at all common in his day... . 
Johnson was not only staunch but dis- 
criminating in his attachment. He 
showed that he was fully alive to the 
defects of the age when he declared 
that “there were no sermons addressed 
to the passions worth anything,” and 
when he owned that bishops were ap- 
pointed more for political reasons than 
for learning and piety, and that the 
clergy were not remarkable for their 
pastoral activity. And on the other 
hand he selected its distinctly strong 
point when he dwelt upon the services 
the clergy rendered by their theological 
writings; and his rebuke to a Presbyte- 
rian minister who talked about fat 
bishops and drowsy deans, “Sir, you 
know no more of our Church than a 
Hottentot!” was severe and very just. 


Mr. Relton does well also to empha- 
size this “strong point” of the Georgian 
clergy and to remind his readers how 
many of the higher divines, following 
in the lead of Bishop Hoadly, steadily 
and ably fought the battle of liberty 
and toleration. For whatever else 
may be said of the eighteenth century 
it cannot be forgotten that it was the 
period which produced the solid, mas- 
sive, enduring faith of Bishop Butler 
and Bishop Warburton, of Dean Berke- 
ley and Archdeacon Paley, which em- 
braced the whole of the splendid ca- 
reer of John Wesley and the Metho- 
dists, which the publication of 

The Speaker. 


saw 
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such masterpieces of Christian philos- 
ophy as Butler’s Analogy, as Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, as William Law’s 
Serious Call—works which the world 
will never willingly allow to perish, for 
they are literature as well as theology, 
and have become the treasured pos- 
sessions of Christians of all denomi- 
nations—and of such minor works of 
importance as Berkeley’s Alciphron, as 
Paley’s Evidences, as Henry Venn’s 
Complete Duty of Man, as Wilberforce’s 
Practical View, and as Hannah More’s 
Village Politics. 

There is some loss, however, to the 
completeness of Mr. Relton’s picture of 
English Christianity in the eighteenth 
century in the fact that he has ruled 
outside the limits of his volume the 
work of Wesley and the marvellous or- 
ganization which he originated as in 
the strictest sense no part of the 
Church life of the age. On the other 
hand Mr. Relton has done full justice 
to the great evangelical movement of 
which Romaine and Cecil and Venn 
and Fletcher and Newton and Scott 
were the dominant personalities, and 
no less to the enormous influence 
which was wielded by the great Eng- 
lish mystic, William Law. For it is 
probably not too much to say that the 
writings of Law laid the real founda- 
tion of the most important religious 
movement of the nineteenth century, 
which through the interpretation of 
such teachers as Coleridge and Brown- 
ing, as Frederic Maurice and Lightfoot 
and Westcott and Hort, has supplied 
the true strength of the Church of the 
Present, and is the only safe basis of 
the comprehensive Church of the 
Future. 

Charles W. Stubbs. 
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The newspapers have given very 
short shrift to President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to establish a new system of 
spelling in official documents emanat- 
ing from the White House, and 
whether the President, in the face of 
so much opposition, will think it ad- 
visable to press his reforms is doubt- 
ful. What is a little strange in the 
chorus of angry surprise which has 
gone up over Mr. Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment is the general assumption that he 
is advocating something new. The list 
of words which are to be spelt differ- 
ently in future has been pulled to 
pieces and examined as if Mr. Roose- 
velt of his own initiative had arbitra- 
rily selected two or three hundred 
words to the spelling of which he had 
taken a personal dislike, and had an- 
nounced that he was not going to stand 
any more nonsense from them, but in 
future would spell them precisely as 
he chose. What has happened is some- 
thing very different. We have not 
been given in the messages which have 
reached us a full list of the three hun- 
dred words which Mr. Roosevelt has 
approved of as a preliminary selection; 
but out of those which have been men- 
tioned there is not one change which 
has not been fully debated before by 
dictionary-makers, and probably there 
are very few which have not been ac- 
tually used in printed documents,— 
even perhaps in documents of consid- 
erable antiquity. One of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s critics remarks that the Presi- 
dent’s plan “breathes that scorn of 
history which is natural in a nation of 
yesterday, but is unacceptable to the 
old historic English nation.” There is 
a certain “scorn of history” in neglect- 
ing to notice that some of the methods 
of spelling suggested by Mr. Roosevelt 
are early English. 

There is no intention here of cham- 
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pioning Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal, which 
looks as if it would lead in the long 
run to a good deal of inconvenience 
and expense without any correspond- 
ing saving of time or trouble for the 
moment. But it is as well to look at 
the facts a little more closely without 
condemning offhand a number of pro- 
posals which apparently have the ap- 
proval of such authorities on the 
history of the English language as 
Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray. 
When people talk a little rashly about 
abandoning the time-honored method 
of spelling this or that word or class 
of words, they are apt to forget, not 
only that there are plenty of words the 
spelling of which has been changed 
during the past hundred years with- 
out anybody proving much the worse 
for it, but also that standardized spell- 
ing is a comparatively modern insti- 
tution. Practically speaking, it began 
with Dr. Johnson. Those who object 
most strongly to any sort of “tinker- 
ing” or “tampering with the language 
of Shakespeare” may reflect that 
Shakespeare himself was so tolerant of 
change as to sign his own name in 
twenty-six different ways. The books 
which he read, and in which he saw 
the words printed that he used inf 
writing his plays, were not consistent 
in their methods of presenting combi- 
nations of letters to the reader. Im- 
agine him, for instance, comparing 
parallel passages in Purvey’s Recension 
of Wrycliffe’s translation of the Bible 
and Tyndale’s New Testament. The 
first would run:—“But whanne Jhesus 
was come doun fro the hil, mych puple 
suede hym. And loo! a leprouse man 
cam and worschipide hym, and seide: 
Lord, if thou wolt, thou maist make 
me clene.” In Tyndale the same pas- 
sage appears thus:-—““When Jesus was 
come downe from the mountayne, moch 
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people folowed him. And lo, ther cam 
a lepre and worsheped him saynge: 
Master, if thou wylt thou canst make 
me clene.” To which spelling, “puple” 
or “people,” would the student incline 
who read those two passages for the 
first time, knowing that the parent 
word was the Latin “populous”? If 
the first two vowels in “people” are 
pronounced separately, instead ef the 
“e” being lengthened and the “o” 
omitted, the resulting sound is practi- 
cally the same as “puple.” Would it 
occur to the student of the sixteenth 
century that of the two spellings, each 
of which probably sounded to him the 
same, one would some day be dis- 
carded as wrong, and the other se- 
lected as right, and then pronounced 
differently ? Probably he would re- 
sent the idea of dealing so arbitrarily- 
with the time-honored “puple.” He 
would not realize the need for a cer- 
tain arbitrariness in dealing with dif- 
ferent methods of spelling until he 
came to attempt the making of a dic- 
tionary. In the same way, those who 
are readiest to condemn as “scornful 
innovations” or “Americanisms” vari- 
ous suggestions for an altered orthog- 
raphy are apt to forget how arbitrary 
the greatest of English dictionary- 
makers occasionally was in his choice 
between variant spellings. It was Dr. 
Johnson who added the “k” to “mu- 
sick” and “rhetorick” and “physick.” 
which before his day were more com- 
monly spelt as we spell them now. 
“Labor” and “honor” and “favor” ir- 
ritate many readers, who style them 
Americanisms. But it was Dr. John- 
son who introduced the unnecessary, 
though, perhaps, rather graceful ‘“u,”’ 
and who wrote in addition, “authour” 
and “errour” and “governour.” The 
last spelling has only dropped out of 
the English Prayer-book in the twen- 
tieth century. How meny church- 
goers have noticed the change? 
There are, as a fact. a large pum- 


ber of English words the spelling of 
which has been undergoing, and is now 
undergoing a series of changes, yet 
which very few readers or writers 


‘notice are being changed, simply be- 


cause the change is coming about so 
slowly. If the same change that is 
now going on slowly were suddenly 
recommended, or commanded, there 
would probably be an outcry. Take, 
for example, the words “judgment,” 
“skillful,” “dogmatize,” “fulness,” and 
“quartet.” Contrast with them “quar- 
tette,” “fullness,” “dogmatise,” “skil-- 
ful,” and “judgement.” Which is the 
old and which is the new spelling? 
Probably not one out of three ordi- 
nary educated men would care to risk 
his reputation on the orthography of 
all five. As to “kist” and “blusht,” 
which are two of the President's 
choices which have been subjected to 
much criticism, both forms are just 
as pleasant to see and hear as “kissed” 
and “blushed.” But it was not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who invented them. 
They belong to all the poets, ancient 
and modern, and perhaps they are only 
objected to because they do not seem 
to fit in quite properly with the prosi- 
ness of modern existence. “When I 
kist her Jenny blusht” is clearly an 
opening for a lyric which would do 
credit to the most amorous; but it 
looks a little queer to write that “this 
smart feuilleton is now being publisht 
on page 8.” As to other suggested 
changes, why should we oppose the 
dropping of the “a” out of the dipthong 
in “sesthetic” and “olian’” when we 
already have “celestial” and “penal- 
ize’ and “Egypt”? Even in some of 
the articles in which the strongest 
objection has been taken to the elim- 
ination of the “a,” the writers, who 
would hate to be accused of dropping 
their “h’s,” have argued this way aud 
that way about “dipthongs.” Here 
and there, it must be owned, the sug- 
gested revision of the spelling is hide- 
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ous. “Catalog” would only be ad- 
wissible if the cutting off of the “ue” 
made the word more like the Greek, 
but it does not. As for “program,” it 
is formed on the analogy of “epigram”’; 
but there is evidently a further change 
in store for it. It will follow the ex- 
ample of “grogram” and shorten itself 
into monosyllabic unseemliness. 

The truth is that the orthography of 
modern English provides, or would pro- 
vide, a subject for discussion among 
Englishmen and Americans of estab- 
lished literary reputation which might 
have valuable results. Nor, probably, 
would the keenest opponent of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposals object to the 
summoning of an International Confer- 
suggestions for 


ence to consider 


The Spectator. 


changes in the conventional methods 
of spelling English words which might 
seem sensible or desirable. It would 
be satisfactory if on certain disputed 
points an opinion could be expressed 
which could be regarded as authorita- 
tive; more satisfactory still if certain 
ugly changes were by the same author- 
ity set aside. But Mr. Roosevelt's ac- 
tion, unfortunately, will not have the 
same effect as would the summoning 
of such a Conference. In America, an- 
other President may reverse his deci- 
sion; and as for England, Mr. Roose- 
velt would be the first to disclaim any 
idea either of comforting wearers of 
dunces’ caps or of dictating to philo- 
logical Professors. 
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It is about eleven years since Dr. 
Douglas Hyde published the “Love 
Songs of Connacht,” and explained 
that these were part of a large col- 
lection, only one chapter of a_ book. 
The Love Songs were well received; 
the Religious Songs are not less 
worthy, and they make one all the 
more anxious that the whole collection 
should be published soon. “May your 
honor live till Dr. Hyde’s Songs of 
Connacht are all printed!’—this would 
make a good Irish blessing, but we 
hope to live longer still. The present 
instalment is certainly something to 
be thankful for. It is arranged in the 
same way as the Love Songs—with 
better type—Irish on one side, English 
on the other, Dr. Hyde’s expository 
work being given in the two languages. 
This prose explanation is admirable. 
It is full of matter, of literary and his- 
torical knowledge; more attentive to 
metrical details, perhaps, than in the 


* “The Religious Songs of Connacht.” Two 
Volumes (Chapters vi. and vii. of the “Songs 
of Connacht”). Douglas Hyde. (Unwin. 10s. 
net.) 
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earlier book, and not less appreciative 
of the ideas and sentiments of the 
poems. The great merit of Dr. Hyde’s 
essay is that it brings out the varie- 
ties of religious thought to be found 
in these Irish poems. The difference 
between Catholic and Protestant is 
emphasized in some of the verses, as 
in the epigram on the renegade priest: 
—‘*There’s Mahon O’Cleary, and he in 
madness, drawing hay on Lady Day. 
That’s not the worst, but he took his 
oath, that there was only a thrall in 
the Mother of the King of the Uni- 
verse.” But the varieties to be found 
here go far beyond this simple opposi- 
tion. On the one hand there is clear, 
correct artistic verse, reasoning about 
the Faith:— 


Thy intelligence once bright, 
Borne so light on soaring wings, 
Now is clouded; since the will 
Takes its fill of worldly things. 


“The Poetry of Badenoch.” Collected and 
Edited with Translations, Introduction, and 
Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Sinton. (The 
Northern Counties Publishing Company. 21s.) 
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On the other side might be quoted 
any number of strange rhymes, full of 
old visions and beliefs. The range of 
these poems is as great as that be- 
tween the North of England Lyke 
Wake Dirge (quoted by Dr. Hyde) and 
Gray’s Elegy. ‘Take for example the 
Poem of the Tor. It is a dialogue be- 
tween a man and a ghost, a soul set to 
do penance for a thousand years on a 
rock in the sea. The ghost explains:— 


Twenty years ago last Sunday, 

The soul parted with the evil-inclined 
body, 

Under rain, under wind; 

And if it were not for the blessing of 
the poor on the world, 

I could be hundreds of years 
there, .. 


more 


When I used to go to Sunday Mass 
It was not mercy I used to ask for my 


soul, 

But jesting and joking with young 
men, 

And the body of my Christ before 
a 


I set no store by my soul 

Until I saw the prowess of Death as- 
sembling: 

On the side of the North, black walls 
of fire, 

On the side of the South, the people 
of Christ 

Gathering amongst the Angels, 

The Glorious Virgin hastening them. 


There are many old spells and charms, 
of the sort that were current a thou- 
sand years ago in England and Ger- 
many, and are not yet altogether dis- 
used. Every country has those things 
in its own fashion, and some of those 
Irish things are beautiful. “A fragrant 
little prayer my child taught me my- 
self, my eyes not to be shut in the 
time of the singing of the birds; going 
on my knees praying and beseeching 
the Son of God, remembering the Lamb 
who is bruised and dead beneath the 
clay.” And the following is one of the 
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versions of “Man’s Vision,” 
known all over Ireland:— 


a poem 


“Is it in thy sleep thou art, O Mother?” 
“It is not, O bright love, 


“But with a vision I am 


That the narrow Diack horseman 
comes, 
And the narrow brown steed, @ 


And the red spear 

In his right hand, 

To put through the side of our Lord, 
And His share of noble blood 

To pour forth to-morrow.” * 

“That is true, O Mother; 

It is to be poured forth to-morrow.” 


“And he who would have this vision, 
and to say it three times on lying 
down in his couch of slumber, will re- 


ceive Heaven without foot-moving, 
and he shall not see cold Hell for 
ever.” 


Dr. Hyde’s book is not monotonous. 
He gives, besides the pious songs, a 
number of old popular irreverences— 
humorous stories of St. Peter, and the 
tale of the tinker who wanted a god- 
father for his child, and made critical 
objections to “the King of Sunday” 
himself. Also, there are some speci- 
mens from living tradition of that old 
debate between Ossian and St. Patrick 
which is preserved in the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore and in many other 
places, including Scott’s “Antiquary.” 
Enough has been said to show that Dr. 
Hyde is more than justified in his 
labors. It might be pointed out that 
his book contains interesting 
proofs of English influence on popular 
Irish verse: the poem of Mary and 
Joseph is from the English Cherry- 
tree Carol:— 


some 


Joseph was an old man 
And an old man was he, 
And he wedded Mary, 
The Queen of Galilee. 


The poem also of the Keening of the 
Three Marys seems to be more or less 
in the English ballad manner. Dr. 
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Hyde is working not for Ireland alone, 
but for the whole study of traditional 
poetry in different languages. May he 
come out soon with the rest of his 
treasures! 

Mr. Sinton’s Badenoch poems are of 
all sorts, and some of them are like 
the Irish, especially the love songs. 
Among the songs of Connacht there 
are beautiful passages that sound al- 
most as if they might be the originals 
of the loveliest idylls in the world, of 
Simaetha or Oenone:— 


I denounce love; woe is she who gave 
it 

To the son of yon woman, who never 
understood it; 

My heart in my middle, sure he has 
left it black, 

And I do not see him in the street or 
in any place. 


And in Badenoch there is found the 
song of the lovers, for whom the fates 
brought nothing but severance; it 
might be Tristram and Iseult. Seldom, 
again, has “the innocence of love” 
been more simply and beautifully ren- 
dered than in the “pastoral monody,” 
as Mr. Sinton calls it, “Above Spey 
Water.” There is no room to expatiate 
on all the Badenoch poetry here; those 
who read the book will acknowledge 
Mr. Sinton’s skill in arranging and 
presenting his matter, and will thank 
him for his own Gaelic poems 
interspersed. 

It may not be out of place to re- 
member here that the centenary of 
Zeuss, the founder of Celtic scholar- 
ship, has been recently observed at 
Munich, and to hope that this country 
will not in the work which 
is at present being carried on by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady, Professor Rhys of Oxford, 
Professor Kuno Meyer of Liverpool. 


slacken 


Professor Strachan of Manchester, and‘ 


many others, besides the authors of 
the two books here noted. Celtic stud- 
ies may naturally attract those whose 


London Times, 
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native language is Welsh or Gaelic; 
but they have aiso drawn in many 
foreigners, French, German, Italian, 
and English, with the same sort of at- 
traction as was exercised a hundred 
years ago by Sanscrit, and still earlier 
by Greek, when Greek was new. The 
Celtic region in philology (using that 
world in its ancient, large, and liberal 
sense) is not merely unexhausted, but 
has scarcely been surveyed. The cat- 
alogue of Irish MSS. in the British 
Museum has not yet been issued; there 
is no complete dictionary of medieval 
Irish or Welsh; the English adventurer 
has to make his way as best he can. 
with separate glossaries, native in- 
structors, cribs, guess-work. But there 
is progress, and the Irish school at 
Dublin is flourishing, without any rev- 
enue, with the simplest organization, 
with no degrees, no compulsion—a vol- 
untary meeting, hardly an association, 
of teachers who are glad to teach and 
pupils, Irish and Welsh, who want to 
learn and are not panic-stricken at the 
amazing devices of old Irish grammar— 
surely one of the most terrific things 
that ever confrofitted a student. How 
rich in interest the old Irish literature 
be seen in many excellent 
translations by Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
Dr. Kuno Meyer, and others. The 
“Voyage of Maelduin,” the “Vision of 
MacConglinne,” the Saints’ Lives, can 
be judged in English on the same 
terms as the Bible and Don Quixote: 
we can make up for the discredited 
Ossian of our forefathers out of the 
“Colloquy of the Ancients,” and other 
excellent things in Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady’s “Silva Gadelica. No one, 
world as_ this, 
not knowing 


is may 


need be 
ashamed of old 
stories; but it is hardly possible to es- 
cape their charm when once they are 
known. Nor is the beauty of the older 
literature wanting to the new. the liv- 
ing Gaelic language of Connacht and 


in such a 
those 


Badenoch. 
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“And it were my intentions,” said 
Joe Gargery to Pip, “to have put upon 
his tombstone that Whatsume’er the 
failings on his part, Remember, reader, 
he were that good in his hart..., 
but poetry costs money, cut it how you 
will, small or large, and it were not 
done.” The real genius of Dickens is 
nowhere more patently and crisply ex- 
pressed than in the opening pages of 
Great Expectations. Everything is ad- 
mirable in them: you see in a flash 
straight into a child’s mind; a few 
sentences ot compressed English make 
the scene and the mood of the scene 
inexpressibly vivid; along with the 
rollicking humor is given a sense 


That says as plain as whisper in the 
ear, 
The place is haunted. 


But the dominant note here, as ia 
all the best work of Dickens, is, if 
not a good heart, at least good-heart- 
edness or comradeship: the boy and the 
convict are comrades; the friendship 
of Pip and Joe is of a David and Jona- 
than. Times and again the friend- 
ships in Dickens are between young 
and old, or between characters that 
suggest an analogy of youth and age. 
Pip and Joe, Sam and Mr. Pickwick 
— Pickwick being the child — David 
and Peggotty, Barnaby and his 
mother, Dombey and all his friends, 
Oliver and Nancy. Dickens seems to 
meet friendship along the path of boy- 
hood, of which at its best friendship is 
the very religion. He loved Christmas 
for its comradeship. When people read 
Pickwick now they say how wearisome 
nnd disgusting is this perpetual drink- 
ing. But Mr. Pickwick in the pound 


*“Charies Dickens.” By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
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gave his name as Milk Punch because, 
like Wardle and the rest, he found in 
punch the occasion and stimulus of 
comradeship. That we become teetotal 
now is right and proper, for it is a 
horrible thing to drink when you have 
lost the power of laughing in the proc- 
ess, or are thinking of Sir Victor 
Horsley and gout. This comradeship 
does not usually express itself em- 
phatically except under pressure of 
calamity, and the most popular calam- 
ity is poverty. In default of poverty 
Dickens went to villainy, and nothing 
is better in Mr. Chesterton’s book than 
his defence of the villain:— 


The villain is not in the story to be 
a character; he is there to be a danger 
—a ceaseless, ruthless and uncompro- 
mising menace, like that of wild beasts 
or the sea. For the full satisfaction 
of the sense of combat, which every- 
where and always involves a sense 
of equality, it is necessary to make the 
evil thing a man; but it is not always 
necessary, it is not even always artistic, 
to make him a mixed and probable 
man. In any tale the tone of which 
is at all symbolic, he may quite legit- 
imately be made an aboriginal and in- 
fernal energy. . 


And when we consider in cold blood 
the Quilps, Pecksniffs, Heeps and the 
rest who hold the threat and evoke the 
they come to seem no 
longer hyperbolic and in this way in- 
artistic villains to shudder at and to 
hate, but mere hobgobiins, gargoyles, 
as grotesque as they are ugly, just 
horrible enough to be foils but not real 
enough to spoil the sense of the build- 
ing. Indeed architecturally, if we may 
force the analogy, are not the gar- 
goyles monks’ caricatures of their own 
monkish friends? Had they possessed 
one spark of humanity they would have 


camaraderie, 
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had to surrender to friendship, they 
would have become angels, the piece 
would have been without a villain, jol- 
lity without virtue, and Joe have shown 
no merit in the epitaph to his drunken 
father. 

The basis of comradeship is char- 
acter, which depends not on intellect 
or even any moral attribute. It is to 
a social man what genius is to an 
author, an emergent something, al- 
ways involving independence and loy- 
alty, but beyond both. You see it all 
at once in surprising subjects. An old 
shrivelled woman, with a parchment 
face, discloses it suddenly by a word to 
her companion in the railway train. 
The disclosure is so convincing that 
everyone in the carriage loves the old 
woman at once. You catch the same 
in the face of a passing cabby and 
could find it in you to laugh in his 
face or beg a chop in his shelter. Most 
very small children have the look. The 
poor grow out of it more slowly than 
the rich; education and prosperity are 
its enemy, convention and form its 
death. Dickens was poor, he struggled 
for a living before Micawber sent him 
to school. He could recall in age the 
mind of his childhood with a poiga- 
ancy never equalled in literature, and 
he trailed the clouds of glory to the 
end. What character and force would 
be added to most of us if, like Dickens, 
we had wrestled with life first and 
been taught about it afterwards. Al- 
most all Dickens, the good and the bad 
in him, seems a part of this crying 
need in a friendless boy for some fra- 
ternal spirit. Through it he became 
the only novelist in England who has 
written a critic’s and a people's book. 
Every one clamors of Dickens's exag- 
geration. Mr. Chesterton says that art 
is exaggeration, a plausible thesis; but 
this is certain, that if more than one or 
two people in a story are to have in- 
dividuality and be remembered, their 
portraits must be exaggerated. Toole 
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used to toddle on to the stage and 
make the theatre ring by the mere tag, 
“Tea is served with little lumps of 
cake.” To make his minor characters 
known thus quickly, distinctly, in- 
dividually, the novelist’s only way is 
the way of hyperbole. The art of 
writing has no other equivalent for 
the voice, form, manner, and present- 
ment of the stage. So in life your im- 
pression of every chance acquaintance 
is either exaggerated, or it is negative 
and at once forgotten. 

Of course Dickens had what Sir 
Joshua called “That”: genius, creative, 
compelling genius. He was author 
of more beings than any of the genus 
we call authors. He had the incon- 
sequent hilarity of the Elizabethans. 
Sir Toby and Wardle are brothers; 
Quilp is Caliban emerged from super- 
stition. His creatures often break our 
artistic canons. If to his death he had 
the intensity of a boy’s observation 
and feeling, he had a boy’s gauche and 
unseeing judgment of women, and a 
boy’s maudlin conception of pathos. 
All this is confessed. But beyond his 
genius and his faults he had a sort of 
humane instinct, a quality not in it- 
self intellectual, and so rated too low 
by the sort of critic who says that to 
prefer Dickens before Thatkeray 
shows lack of literary sense. The re- 
tort is equally true — though any way 
the comparison is foolish, otiose and 
unreal — that a preference for Thack- 
eray proves a lack of humanity. The 
lettered debase Dickens for what he 
had not; the unlettered exalt him for 
what he had; and what he had, as 
René Bazin wrote of a French author, 
is “le droit A lépithéte de populaire, 
cest-A-dire de fraternel.”. What he 
had not matters little to them. But 
whatever his faults he gave the lie to 
the canon “La littérature et l'art ne 
sont populaires qu’A la condition d’étre 
médiocres,” and we shall not aguzuin 
have a great popular novel till this 
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fraternal spirit again runs_ riot. 
Thackeray was great because he made 
puppets, for men are puppets. Dick- 
ens was great because he begat chil- 
dren; and what matter if his children, 
as Mr. Chesterton wittily says, are 
“spoilt children.” Boys are terribly 
well-drilled now, and go to school to 
matriculate as puppets at five. 

Mr. Chesterton should excel himself 
as a critic of Dickens. He is, we un- 
derstand, though we have heard noth- 
ing of the scheme lately, organizing a 
League for the Defence of the Peo- 
ple’s Pleasures. It may be expected to 
recommend the stocks of merrie Eng- 
lish days for teetotalers with a com- 
pulsory diet of milk punch, and an ex- 
amination in the Christmas Carol for 
all admirers of Mr. Hardy or Gorky. 
The world is thinner, more serious 
than it was, and pessimism its besetting 
sin, especially in reformers. 


It is evident, in short, why even those 
who admire exaggeration do not ad- 
mire Dickens. He is exaggerating the 
wrong thing. They know what it is to 
feel a sadness so strange and deep that 
only impossible characters can express 
it; they do not know what it is to feel 
a joy so vital and violent that only 
impossible characters can express that. 
They know that the soul can be so sad 
as to dream naturally of the blue faces 
of the corpses of Baudelaire; they do 
not know that the soul can be so cheer- 
ful as to dream naturally of the blue 
face of Major Bagstock. 


In this book Mr. Chesterton, who 
lives by paradox, has at last found the 
one excuse open to the paradox- 
monger. He speaks a philosophy which 
is at base opposed to received opinion; 
and when, axioms contradict each 
other, each is a paradox from the 
angle of the other. What this phi- 


losophy is lies under no obscurity. It 
grins at us with as much insistence as 
Mr. Carker’s teeth from every other 
page of the three hundred, and though 
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unduly iterated it is forcibly and un- 
mistakably put. It is a genuine creed, 
half political, half literary. Dickens's 
greatness we are to understand arises 
from his conception of the world as a 
demovracy : — 

We shall consider Dickens in many 
other capacities, but let us put this one 
first. He was the voice in England of 
this humane intoxication and expan- 
sion, this encouraging of anybody to 
be anything. His best books are a 
carnival of liberty, and there is more 
of the real spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion in Nicholas Nickleby than in The 
Tale of Two Cities. His work has the 
great glory of the Revolution, the bid- 
ding of every man to be himself. 

Mr. Chesterton, probably uncon- 
sciously, is adopting Victor Hugo’s de- 
fence of himself and his school in the 
immortal preface to Hernani, the very 
hub of modern criticism. 


Le romantisme, tant de fois mal 
défini, n’est que le libéralisme en lit- 
térature. La liberté dans _ l’art, 
la liberté dans la_ société — viola 
le double but auquel doivent ten- 
dre d’un méme pas tous les esprits 
conséquents et logiques. 


By all means let us welcome democ- 
racy in our authors; but Victor Hugo 
never made the absurd mistake of sup- 
posing that enthusiasm for man in the 
‘Rousseau manner has anything to do 
with one party in politics or one form 
of literature. The most revolutionary 
novelist that England has had is Mr. 
Meredith. He has hilarious hopes, a 
wind-in-the-orchard energy, a riotous 
delight in the people’s pleasures, even 
a Dickens relish of the grotesque. But 
his greatest characters are gentlemen, 
his style a precious thing that only the 
highly educated can understand and 
the thoughtful value. Mr. Chesterton 
rates Sir Walter Scott—a democrat 
because he preached the dignity of 
man—because he was on the other side 
in politics. The thing is beside the 
mark. Mr. Chesterton, like Mr. Belloc, 
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plumps for beer, a good cheery repub- 
lican drink. His party is made melan- 
choly by the news of a good yield of 
hops. Mr. Chesterton exults in island 
individuality. His party is cosmopoli- 
tan. He preaches the necessity of 
dogma to co-liberals whose delight is 
in imaginary axioms about nothing in 
particular. He will have it that the 
great men are just ordinary men writ 
a little larger; but when he comes to 
instances he excepts Cvesar, who 
should have provided an admirable il- 
lustration of the thesis, and instances 
Napoleon, whose physical health was 
as abnormal as his mind. In all Mr. 
Chesterton’s work there is this abrupt 
fall when he steps down from general- 
ization to the floor of fact. Every one 
should thoroughly enjoy the lecturer’s 
early chapters. They throw out fas- 
cinating theories, they are full of sug- 
gestion, the paradoxes titillate: you at 
once grant interests while you with- 
hold judgment. The sign-posts had at- 
tractive names, but where were the 
rouds? In reading them we felt like 
Pip, bating the fear, when he was 
called upon to fight the pale young man 
who knew all there was to be known 
about the theory of prize-fighting down 
to the sponge and towel. We thought, 
like Pip, that we recognized the mas- 
ter hand, the preliminary challenges, 
the dodgings backwards and forwards, 
the appalling dexterity of the antics im- 
pressed us. In the immortal words of 
Pip— 

He had a way of spinning himself 
about that was full of appearance, 

The Outlook. 
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but the blow was not planted, and 
worse, the sparrer tumbled on the back 
of his head. Almost all the detail in 
the book is unconvincing. Among the 
novels Barnaby Rudge is ludicrously 
underrated; and let all who feel with 
Mr. Chesterton first read Poe's criti- 
cism on it. A childlike extravagance of 
delight is expressed in chance and ir- 
relevant things, such as the Sapsea 
epitaph, the word “skypilot,” the 
French phrase l’école buissonni¢re — for 
which, by the way, a parallel may he 
found in ovperiortos, translated some- 
where as “going to school on the 
mountains.” The generalities prove 
too much, the detail too little. Half, 
for instance, that is said of Dickens 
would fit Browning, and half that is 
said of anybody would fit nobody. 

As in all Mr. Chesterton’s critical 
work the value in this book lies in the 
nuggets. He stumbles on suggestive 
things and deviates into brilliance. In 
his Browning he kept the stumble till 
the last page, but that page had in it 
something very like genius. The de- 
viations here are not so great as that 
one, but they are more frequent. We 
bow to vigor and a point of view, and 
the book does something to suggest that 
we are reaching the curious stage in 
literature when criticism seeks *to be 
creative and novel-writing is content 
to be imitative. But the force of crea- 
tive criticism as of creative literature 
is in detail; you cannot chew the cud 
till you have cropped the _ grass, 
however much you work a_ busy 
mouth. 
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Mr. Arthur Symons has completed a 
new anthology upon which he has 
been engaged for some time, and the 
volume, which is to be entitled “A Pa- 
geant of Elizabethan Poetry,” will be 
published shortly. The range of se- 
lection ig exceptionally wide, the lim- 
its being Spenser and Herrick, and 
Mr. Symons aims at giving in full all 
that is best within that wonderful pe- 
riod. His arrangement is not chrono- 
logical, but according to subject. 


The publication of Mrs. Craigie’s last 
completed novel, “The Dream and the 
Business,” followed her recent sudden 
death almost immediately. The au- 
thor had high hopes of the success of 
this book, which she believed would be 
pronounced an advance upon her pre- 
vious work. The problem of divorce 
enters into it, as into so much current 
fiction, and also the conflict of ideals 
between Roman Gatholicism and Eng- 
lish Nonconformity. 


Commenting upon the literary output 
of the summer season, The Academy 
remarks: 


Examination of the lists of the past 
season shows, that this is rot a great 
age of imagination. It is not an age 
of poetry. of poetic drama; it is not an 
age—we venture to think—of fiction. 
And we venture to think so in spite of 
the long lists of novels that clamor at 
us from the “Books Received” columns 
of the past six months. Out of all these 
hundreds, how many could an honest 
and a sensible man declare to be really 
worth the reading? How many show 
anything more than a passable knowl- 
edge of the technique of the art and a 
narrow view of life? The number 
that could be sincerely declared to have 
anything approaching greatness in them 
is still smaller. 


A fascinating book upon a fascinat- 
ing country is Mrs. Arthur G. Bell's 
volume on “Picturesque Brittany,” for 
the adornment of which her husband 
furnishes twenty-five illustrations in 
color. The trip through Brittany, which 
is here described, was made last year, 
and Mrs. Bell brings to the description 
of it a full knowledge of Breton leg- 
ends*and history, which gives breadth 
and color to her descriptions. The il- 
lustrations are of scenes aptly chosen 
for presenting the most picturesque 
features of Breton scenery and life, 
and they are produced with a _ vivid- 
ness yet delicacy which are calculated 
to disabuse the prejudices of conserva- 
tive folk who still shrink from illlus- 
trations in color. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


That veteran journalist, Dr. Moncure 
Conway, has written a new volume en- 
titled “My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men 
of the East.” In his recent successful 
autobiography Dr. Conway barely al- 
luded to his experiences in Hindustan. 
The route he took round the world ran 
througii Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
the chief cities in Australia, and thence 
to Ceylon and India. The bulk of the 
book relates to his memories of and 
conversations with leading Buddhists, 
‘Brahmins, Parsees, Moslems, and oth- 
ers in India, his impressions and ob- 
servations of the country, and his saun- 
terings among ancient shrines. There 
are also some interesting memories of 
Joseph Jefferson, Ingersoll, and John 
Bright. The book will be profusely 
illustrated with portraits and facsimile 
letters, and will be issued in a uniform 
style with the autobiography. 


Apropos of the somewhat angry dis- 
pute over the question of spelling re- 
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form, special interest attaches to the 
following letter from Professor Skeat, 
published in the “Scotsman” of August 
31: 

I find that times have changed since 
the days when the University of Edin- 
burgh honored me with the degree of 
LL.D. for my services to English 
literature, and to Scottish literature in 
particular. Just because I know 
enough of the history of spelling, as 
regards our language, from the year 
750 to the present day, to have the 
grace to perceive that our present spell- 
ing leaves much to be desired, I am 
treated to ignoble attacks ...i1 leave 
(with what regret!) this beautiful city 
of Edinburgh to-day, and expect to see 
no more scotch newspapers for many 
days to come. Those who find their 
pleasure in abusing me can do so to 
their heart’s content; I shall not know 
what they say. 


The Academy admits that there may 
be doubts as to whether or not Car- 
lyle is holding his own, but it reports 
that there is no falling-off in the num- 
ber of pilgrims to the Carlyle shrines 
at Chelsea and Ecclefechan. During 
the last. twelvemonths Cheyne Row 
has had as many callers as in any cor- 
responding period since the house was 
publicly opened, and there has been 
a larger number of Americans than 
usual. Arch House, Ecclefechan, in 
which Thomas Carlyle was born, has 
been open to the public for a quarter 
of a century and for a long time past 
some one thousand three hundred 
strangers have each year found their 
way to the Dumfriesshire village. The 
latest addition to both houses—and 
the Carlyle-relics are more numerous 
in the London house than in his birth- 
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place—is a large framed photogravure 
of Whistler’s famous portrait, the 
property of the corporation of Glas- 
gow; but the lettering on the tomb- 
stone of the Chelsea Sage, the centre 
one of three, is somewhat dimmed, 
from the circumstance that, unlike the 
two others, the stone, by Carlyle’s ex- 
press desire, is plain and its face let- 
ters unpainted. 


Ethel Wedgwood’s new English ver- 
sion of “The Memoirs of the Lord of 
Joinville” carries the reader back from 
the twentieth century to the thirteenth, 
and introduces him to a most noble 
company, that of the knights and bar- 
ons wuo took part in the seventh cru- 
sade, and especially of the good king 
St. Louis, with whom most of the 
writer’s recoidections are concerned. 
The Lord of Joinville wrote in a style 
of soldier-like directness and simplic- 
city, and the translator, to a singular 
degree, has succeeded in preserving 
not only the quaintness of the narra- 
tive but the very atmosphere of the 
times. Far better than the reading of 
a latter-day historical romance with its 
queer blending of the ancient and mod- 
ern is it to browse through these 
tempting pages and read what Lord 
John, writing in his old age, had to 
say of the days of his youth and the 
virtues and words of his royal master 
whom he The book is curi- 
ously refreshing, perhaps because the 
times and the gallant personages who 
lived in them are so remote. The il- 
lustrations are copies of the work of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century 
artists. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


idolized. 








